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NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
Below we give a fine view of this seminary, 

under the patronage of the Baptist denomination. 

It was founded in Newton, in 1825, and was in- 

corporated by the legislature the next year. In 

1828, a brick building, three stories in height, 

besides a basement story, eighty-five feet long, 

and forty-nine feet wide, was erected, at an ex- 
pense of about $10,000. Three convenient 
houses have been since erected for the professors. 

In the mansion-house are accommodations for 


the steward’s family, a dining hall, a chapel, and. 


recitation rooms. The regular course of study 
occupies three years. ‘There are two vacations 
of six weeks each ; one from the last Wednesday | 
but one in August, the other from the last Wed- 


nesday in March. The seminary is about seven 


miles from Boston, in a very healthy position, 
being beautifully situated on an elevated hill, 
which commands an extensive prospect of Bos- 
ton, and of the rich country around. In the 
central part of the town there are many elegant 
country residences. Newton lies in a bend of 


Charles River, which forms its boundary on 


three sides, and, by two falls of considerable ex- 
tent, affords an extensive water power. There 
are two manufacturing villages at these falls. 
* The Upper Falls village is nine miles from Bos- 
ton and seven from Dedham; it contains some 
three or four churches, a nail factory, rolling 
mill, and several other manufacturing establish- 
ments. At this place the water descends thirty- 
five feet in the distance of half a mile, and at 
one place pitches over a ledge of rocks twenty 
feet high. The village, which is well built, is 
irregularly situated on a rocky elevation which 
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VIEW OF THE BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL 


INSTITUTION, NEWTON, MASS. 


rises with some abruptness from the bed of the 
river. The Lower Falls village is eleven miles 
from Boston, about two miles north-west from 
the Upper Falls village. The institution we 
have sketched below is a favorite one with the 
Baptist denomination, and many of its graduates 
are the occupants of pulpits in every part of our 
land; some have been called to fill professor- 
ships in other institutions; and all cherish a 
fond remembrance of its shades, and rejoice in 
its success, and the high and commanding char- 
acter of its influence. 
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THE MAMELUKE; 


THE SIGN OF THE MYSTIC TIE. 
A Tale of the Camp and Court of Bonaparte. 


BY B. PERLEY POORE 


CHAPTER 


The vendetta, as this barbarous social code 
is called, obliges all the male relations of a mur- 
dered man, to the third degree of consanguinity, 
to avenge his death. Burglary, counterfeiting, 
poisoning—in fact, few if any of the crimes 
whieh spring from a refinement of civilization— 
are almost unknown in Corsica. But the vic- 
tims to a savage thirst of family vengeance are 
numerous. Merciless and relentless, the self- 
appointed executioners of the vendetta do not 
even give their doomed enemies a chance to fight 
for life. Amid the mountains are large plains 
of table land, covered with the luxurious growth 
of the arbutus, the myrtle, and the gum cistus. 
Here the executioners of hereditary vengeance 
will lie concealed for hours and even days, until 
the doomed victim passes unconsciously along 
one of the few tracks which are formed through 
the bushes, more by cattle and horses than by 
the labor of man. A bullet sends the unforiu- 
nate man to his last account, and a rough wooden 
cross marks the spot where he fell. 

Day after day did Colonel Lowe stroll about 
Ajaccio and its vicinity, endeavoring to find 
some one whe cherished a vendetta against the 
object of his hatred. At last, he learned that 
Carlo de Bonaparte, the general’s father, had, 
some thirty years previous, accidentally killed 
the father of one Giacomo, an honest wine-seller. 
The emissary at once repaired to his shop, and 
ordered a fiask of the best wine in the cellar, 
which soon sparkled on the table. 

“And now, Giacomo,” said Colonel Lowe, 
with a cold yet gracious smile, “sit down and 
join me in the discussion of your wine.” 

“ Thanks, excellency,” replied the frank look- 
ing, good-natured host, but his quick intellect 
instantly mistrusted his entertainer. English 
officers were frequent visitors at Ajaccio, but he 
never before had known one of them to drink 
and chat with a peasant. Neither did he like 
the distrustful glances cast from -beneath the 
shelter of his long and lowering red eye-lashes. 

“ Your townsman Bonaparte,” soon observed 
Colonel Lowe, “is making quite a noise in the 
world. It is perhaps lucky that he did not stop 
at Corsica on his way to Egypt, or your ven- 
detta might have given him trouble.” 

“ My vendetta, excellency ?” 

“O, I know all about it. Nor is it wrong for 
you to wish to avenge your father’s death. Lis- 
ten, my good fellow. You know me. I have 
commanded your countrymen. I speak your 
language. Well, I too have a vendetta against 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Join me, and you shall 
be well paid. Gratify vour vengeance, and wealth 
awaits you. Think of this offer, and should you 
decide to accept my proposition, come on board 

yonder cutter, prepared for a cruise up the Le- 
vant. Good day.” 

And flinging a purse of gold upon the table, 
the English officer strode away, leaving Giacomo 
in a bewildering state of surprise and indignation. 

“ Vendetta—wealth—vengeance !” he ejacu- 
lated. ‘‘ Why, if my poor father was accidentally 
shot by Monsieur de Bonaparte, did he not pto- 
vide for my father and all of us children? And 
was not Madame Letitia ever solicitous for our 
comfort? And Napoleon—why I sat on the 
same bench with him at Madame Muselli’s 
school, and rare sport we used to have, down on 
the beach, firing the little brass cannon given 
him by his uncle Lucien, Why did I not strike 


down that insolent red-coat, instead of listening 
to his wicked words?” And the honest coun- 
tenance of the wine merchant glowed with indig- 
nation as he spoke. 

“ Bravo! bravissimo!” responded a musical 
voice, and a heavy cypress vine that shrouded 
the window was pushed to one side, disclosing a 
small, emaciated looking man, wearing an ec- 
clesiastical costume. 

“Saints preserve us!” exclaimed Giacomo. 
“Ts that you, Father Jerome, and have you 
overheard the offer made me by that fiend in a 
red coat ?” 

“ Ay, and you must accept of it ?” 

“NotI! What? Murder my schoolmate— 
my benefactor’s child ?” 

“ No—but preserve his life.” 

And the priest soon convinced Giacomo that 
by accompanying Colonel Lowe, he could not 
only thwart his evil designs, but perhaps avert 
the assassin’s dagger from Bonaparte. Leaving 
his shop in charge of his sister, and hastily pack- 
ing a few articles of clothing in a light basket, 
the wine-scller repaired to the quay. Here he 
engaged a boat, and soon stood on the white 
deck of the “ Albatross.” Colonel Lowe had 
seen him approach, and welcomed him on board, 
assigning him a berth with the mates. Prepara- 
tions were made for sailing, the water casks were 
sent ashore and filled, the new hands came on 
board, and as the sun rose the next morning, the 
“« Albatross ” left the harbor, like an imprisoned 
bird set free. Among the gazers on the quay, 
Giacomo could distinctly see Father Jerome, and 
as the wind filled the sails, the good priest raised 
his hands, as if to bless the shield so providen- 
tially interposed between his loved pupil and a 
vindictive enemy. 

Giacomo had always been fond of the sea, 
and he was delighted with the cutter, which was 
a man of-war in miniature. Four handsome 
brass guns were on either side of the neat deck, 
and amidships a heavier piece, mounted on a 
revolving carriage, was sheltered by the long- 
boat. Cutlasses and boarding-pikes were ranged 
against the bulwarks, nor was there a rope out 
of place, or a spar that was not symmetrically 
squared. The crew, which had been doubled in 
number at Corsica, was composed of sturdy, 
daring seamen, most of them oki smugglers. 
Nor was there, in the whole British navy, a more 
gallant commander than Jack Norman. The cut- 
ter was hisidol. Its construction had swallowed 
up all his savings and his wife’s dowry, for he 
felt certain that could he but escape the custom- 
house officers with her for one year, he would 
acquire a competence. But he had not reckoned 


upon treason, and a false friend betrayed him 


on his first voyage. All was lost. 

Colonel Lowe, however, came like a guardian 
angel, and the smuggler was now cheered by 
the hope that, could Bonaparte be captured or 
killed, his craft would be restored tohim. Need 
it be added that he used every caution to for- 
ward the plans of his master, and was stimulated 
by his nantical pride. 


CHAPTER lV. 
THE BEAUTIFUL JEWESS. 

F.usnep with victory, the French army re- 
mained during some twelve weeks in the vicinity 
of Cairo, In lower Egypt, the soldiers, who had 
been accustomed to the voluptuous climate and 
the plentiful fertility of Italy, murmured loudly. 


The heat of the tropical sun, the frequent want 
of water, the blinding sands, and the »warms of 
pestiferous insects,-had combined to increase 
their discontent. But when, after the defeat of 
Mourad Bey, they revelled in the-kiosks of the 
Mamelukes, theirs was a happy life. ‘On duty, 


| discipline—off duty, dissipation,” has ever been 


the motto of French troops, who vauntingly 
boast that they can live as fast as their columns 
advance, or drink as hard as they can fight. To 
the debauched conquerors of Egypt, the present 
repose was delightful. The spacious gardens 
were full of luscious fruits and beautiful flowers, 
interspersed with arbors of vines, loaded with the 
finest grapes in the world. In the kiosks were 
rich carpets, damask-lined apartments, vases of 
perfume, fragrant tobacco, and store rooms filled 
with delicious confectionary. Neither were fair 
ones lacking—blushing Hebes who ministered 
in these pleasant retreats—for hundreds of beau- 
tifal Circassians, emancipated from the convent- 
like seclusion of the harems, lived in a new 
phase of existence. Ready pupils, they were 


soon able to mingle in the joyous dance, and to 


join in the varied amusements in which the light 
headed Frenchmen indulged, multiplying pleas- 
ure into many fantastic shapes. 

The most popular evening resort was the can- 
teen of the grenadier regiment, which was the 
body-guard of General Bonaparte, and was sta- 
tioned near the kiosk he occupied. The pretty 
vivandiere was the daughter of sergeant-major 
Sauterre, and many a hundred glasses did she 
sell to those who fancied the spirit-stirring songs 
of her father, with their inspiring chorus. The 
favorite was a rade ditty, improvised by Louise 
herself to a well known air, and the chorus was 
often taken up by one corps after another, until 
it rang from the Pyramids to the citadel of Cairo, 
and the echoes died away upon the wastes of the 
desert. 

“ Let every comrade raise his voice, 
Viva la compagnie, 
And cheer the hero of his choice, 
Viva la compagnie, 
Vira la, viva la, viva lamour, 
Viva la compagnie. 
“ With sabre, gun, and march of toil, 
Viva la compagnie, 
We've conquered on this sandy soil, 
Viva la compagnie, 
Viva la, viva la, viva Vamour, 
Vina la compagnie. 
“ We gather fruit from the high palm tree, 
Viva la compagnie, 
And all the old musty wonders we see, 
Viva la compagnie, 
Viva la, viva la, viva l'amour, 
Viva la compagnie. 


* But we're sick of the sun and burning sand, 
Viva la compagnie, 
And we sigh for France, our dear native land, 
Viva la compagnie, 
Viva la, viva la, viva Vamour, 
Viva la compagnie. 
“ But let us be merry before we start, 
Viva la compagnie, 
And pledge the health of Bonaparte, 
Viva la compagnie, 
Viva la, viva la, viva Vamour, 
Viva la compagnie.” 

But whilst the sounds of revelry echoed 
through the camp, all was quiet at head quar- 
ters—officers and soldiers indulged in luxurious 
dissipation, but the iron-nerved mind of the 
young commander-in-chief was never relaxed. 
During the day-time, he received deputations 
from the Egyptians, and framed granite edicts, 
upon which he hoped to rebuild the glorious 
empire of Isis. And at night, long after the 
violin and the castanet had ceased to inspire the 
merry dance, and when no sound met the ear 
save the measured tread of the sentries, or the 
challenge of the patrols, the future emperor ma- 
tured those gigantic plans which afterwards en- 
abled him to rule France, and to sway Europe. 

Judith was domesticated at the kiosk, and 
soon became a delightful companion for Bona- 
parte, who ever retained his domestic habits. 
Nor was it long ere he discovered her superior 
vocal powers, and persuaded her to receive mu- 
sical instruction from one of his band masters, 
an Italian who was well versed in his art. She 
proved herself an apt scholar, and was in a few 
weeks able to sing the general’s favorite airs, 
with a purity of intonation, and a brilliancy of 
execution, that captivated her hearer. 

“ Decidedly,” remarked Bonaparte, one even- 
ing, after listening to one of these improvised 
concerts, “decidedly, Mademoiselle Judith, 
you must goon the stage. I will promise you 
a good reception at the Paris opera, and all these 
officers will take tickets to your bene®t.”” 


The staff officers (as staff officers always do) 
echoed their general’s wish, and from that mo- 


ment the young girl’s thoughts were all centered 
in a desire for professional success. “Her instrac- 
tor, who did not fancy military discipline, fanned 
the flame, and Judith listened with delight to his 
account of the ovations paid to distinguished 
vocalists by his warm-hearted countrymen. Bou- 
quets, laurel-wreaths, serenading, processions— 
all served to increase the intoxication of the 
pupil, and to stimulate her to fresh exertion. 

Osmanli was also an inmate at head-quarters, 
having been admitted to the general-staff, with 
the rank of “captain interpreter.” The young 
man had been denounced by Mourad Bey as a 
renegade, and the faithful followers of the prophet 
were enjoined to kill him, as a “dog” who had 
forsaken his creed, and his master—who had vio- 
lated the sanctity of a harem and carried off one 
of its inmates—who now dwelt with the infidel 
French, and ate theirbread. ‘“ Accursed—thrice 
accursed be Osmanli the renegade,” proclaimed 
the teachers in the mosques, after morning 
prayers; “let him be swept from the earth.” 
And the hearers, bowing reverentially towards 
Mecca, responded, “ Allah alone is great, and 
Mahomet is his prophet—let the renegade Os- 
manli die !” 

Little cared Osmanli for this excommunica- 
tion, for the charms of Jadith had completely 
enthralled his heart, and the giant intellect of 
Bonaparte had captivated his will. Nor was it 
to be wondered at that the young Jewess had 
fascinated the young soldier, for he had never 
before enjoyed the charms of female society, and 
now, all his dreams were more than realized. 
Harmonious and lovely to behold, and to think 
of, there was not a solitary fragment of her 
character out of proportion with the rest. Grace- 
fal, ethereal and gifted, she appeared to the young 
Mameluke like the animated statue of a Grecian 
sculptor, inspired by all the gifts of education 
and of refinement. Hour after hour did he lin- 
ger on the divan where she wrote from Bona- 
parte’s hurried dictation, and gaze on her with 
rapturous delight, treasuring her every smile 
with miser like avarice. A new fecling—a new 
sense—entered his very soul, and her presence 
was the sunlight of his life, endowing all things 
with animation during its effulgence, but leaving 
them dark when it disappeared. And his heart, 
like the smothered bulb of the hyacinth, longed 
to send forth pure flowers of affection, that, if she 
but deigned to encourage their growth, could 
bask in the brightness of her eyes, and expand 
into the beauties of that perfect, reciprocated love, 
which is the choicest reality of life. 


But Judith, although she could not but have 
perceived the depth and intensity of the young 
Mameluke’s affection, gave him but little en- 
couragement that it was reciprocated. Love, in 
true female hearts, is too holy and fervent a pas- 
sion to be kindled by every passing spark, but 
requires earnest and continued fanning ere its 
refined flame blazes with steady light, exerting 
over its possessor the vivifying influence Bf an 
all-enlivening passion. Occasionally, when Ju- 
dith would allude to her past dangers, Osmanli 
would hope, for her cheek would glow with 
gratitude, and her eye would beam with unutter- 
able affection. Then, a cloud would seem to 
shoot athwart her heart, and her manner would 
relapse into a rigid, icy coldness, that effectually 
checked any declaration on the part of her 
admirer. 

Nor was Osmanli alone in his admiration of 
the beautiful Jewess. Nearly every other officer 
attached to the general’s staff attempted to en- 
gage her affections, but none of them were so 
marked in their attentions as was Alphonse Mar- 
gry. They but sought relief from the monotony 
of camp life, by a display of their politeness and 
of their gallantry—but Margry was inspired by 
a frantic passion. He was about thirty-five years 
of age, tall, robust, and appearing to great ad- 
vantage in his dashing hussar uniform, decked 
with the rich embroidery to which, as lieutenant- 
colonel, he was entitled. Well informed, witty 
almost to sarcasm, capricious, and imperious to 
excess, Colonel Margry was equally noted for 
his deferential obsequiousness towards his supe- 
rior officers, and for his haughty demeanor to- 
wards those under his command. Possessing 
the true egotism and cynical gallantry of his na- 
tion, he blazoned forth bis passion for Judith by 
many a marked act of devotion, and soon be- 
came piqued at her apparent indifference to his 
professions. For some time, he persevered in 


his attentions, but Judith was so decided in her 
cool treatment towards him, and so unmoved by 
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his protestations of love, from which she invari- 
ably turned the conversation without even notic- 
ing them, that he became enraged. And when 
he saw with what attention she listened to Os- 
manli, whose eyes beamed with confidence and 
hope, he felt that he was eclipsed. He, Alphonse 
Margry, lieutenant colonel of hussars, and senior 
aid-de-camp to General Bonaparte, was slighted 
for an obscure Mameluke, of unknown parent- 
age. Rankling was the wound thus inflicted 
upon his vanity, nor was it the less painfal be- 
cause it touched an unfathomed spot in his heart. 

For some days he watched the young lovers 
with an uneasy and jealous gaze, evidently hop- 
ing that Judith would discover his many charms 
and superior qualifications, But when he found 
all his attentions repulsed, his countenance as- 
sumed a sardonic expression of revengeful ba- 
tred, whenever he was near his more favored 
rival. At last, the volcano of his pent-up pas- 
sions burst forth. He had sent Osmanli toa 
village some miles up the river, to make arrange- 
ments for forage, and determined to profit by 
his absence. Patting on his handsomest uniform, 
and arraying himself in a manner which he evi- 
dently considered irresistible, he went to Jadith’s 
apartment, and knocked. 

“« Enter,” in the well known tones of the occu- 
pant, dispelled a slight foreboding which he had 
had, that he would not be received, and he open- 
ed the door in thé full confidence of success. 
There sat Judith, busy with her embroidery 
frame, and by her side, holding an open book 
from which he had evidently been reading, sat 
Osmanli! Margry started, for his cup of joy 
was thus snatched away, and with eyes that 
flashed fire, he said, in a fierce tone : 

“You Mameluke traitor, why did you not go 
where I sent you? If you are afraid of the death 
your cowardly desertion will yet gain for you, 
strip off your French uniform, and become a 
lady’s waiting-maid at once.” 

Osmanli sprang to his feet. “ What?’ he 
exclaimed. ‘“ Traitor, coward, deserter?” 

“Each and all. Now go to the guard house, 
like a whipped cur, and wait there until your 
Corsican master can punish you.” And the 
colonel’s face glowed with rage, and jealousy, 
and disappointment. 

Osmanili drew his sabre, but at that moment 
a man who had been reposing on a divan, in a 
situation where he was not visible to Colonel 
Margry, jumped up, and stood between the two. 

The colonel turned suddenly pale, and his 
bloodless lip quivered as he attempted to stam- 
mer out an excuse. Bonaparte, his much dreaded 
commander, stood before him. Every angry 
word had been heard. 

“ The Corsican, Colonel Margry.” and Bona- 
parte emphasized each offensive word, “ regrets 
that an officer of his staff should be forced to 
associate with a traitor, a coward, a deserter.” 

“ General—” stammered the unlucky man. 

“Not a word, sir! You are dismissed from 
my staff, and will at once report yourself to the 
progost marshal as under arrest. March !” 

And the crest-fallen colonel left the room, 
casting at Osmanli a glance fraught with the 
deepest hatred. 

“There,” said Bonaparte, “ you see, fair 
Smyrniote, the extent of your power, in a nega- 
tive sense. Now, exercise it in a positive man- 
ner, as an endorsement to Captain Osmanli not 
to carry this matter further, upon any consider- 
ation.” 

“ But my honor, general ?” 

“Never mind your honor, a pistol ball will 
not mend it, should it be damaged. Besides, I 
shall soon have special daties for you, and as for 
Margry, he can fight the Turks to his heart’s 
content when we reach Syria. So remain peace- 
ful, and now go on with the book you were read- 
ing when that hot-headed fellow entered.” 


CHAPTER V. 


AN ATTEMPTED CONFESSION. 


On one of those calm and beautiful evenings, 
such as only the clime of Egypt can boast, Os- 
manli and Judith strolled out into the garden of 
the kiosk, upon the river-bank. It was that 
witching hour, when the stars come forth, one 
afier another, from the azure vault of eternity, 
to illuminate our earth with the silvery light of 
distant worlds. The air was heavy with the 
perfame of the scented nilica and blooming aca- 
cia, while in the quiet light new beauty was 
added to the flowery tenants of the varied par- 
terres. There were the gay blossoms of the 
scarlet pomegranate, and the pure white blooms 


* 


of the orange—the sky-bluc water-lotus, and the 
golden hemasagara—the rich green clusters of 
palm leaves, and the luscious luxuriance of the 
fig-trees ;—all forming a scene of joyous verdure, 
which no inhabitant of a frigid zone could even 
imagine, in the wildest flights of a poetic fancy. 

Along the water’s edge stood a row of giant 
sycamores, the white branches of which were en- 
twined in many a caress, while they supported 
the fragrant yet wanton honeysuckle—that living 
emblem of woman’s weakness, and of her cling- 
ing, tenacious love. The birds had finished their 
evening songs, but some hard working bees still 
hummed merrily as they returned, richly laden, 
from their epicurean forays. Myriads of fire- 
flies danced erratically over luxuriant parterres, 
illuminating the gorgeous flowers with a wave- 
like light. 

Bordering this terrestrial paradise was the river 
Nile, flowing majestically along, placid as the 
brow of a slumbering infant. On its broad sur- 


face was a variety of large barges, their white. 


sails having a spirit-like look, as they glided 
along before the evening breeze. In smaller 
boats, hardy natives tugged at the oar, as they 
ferried across swarthy Nubians or bearded Turks, 
fair-browed Frenchmen, or homeless Arabs. 
Fruit-boats were also passing, laden with rose- 
hued peaches, luscious melons, and grapes in such 
luxurious profusion,that their clustering branches 
often hung over the gunwales, rippling the water. 


But neither Osmanli nor Judith appeared con- 
scious of the beauties which nature and art had 
thus lavishly spread around them. The spirit 
of each appeared chastened by melancholy pre- 
sentiments, nor were many words interchanged 
ere they arrived at their favorite evening resort. 
It was a rustic summer-house, hanging over the 
bank of the Nile, and enshrined among weeping 
willows, the long boughs of which drooped with 
quiet pensiveness, like the eyelids of a sleeping 
beauty. 

Seated here, Osmanli made several attempts 
to keep up a general conversation, but his fair 
companion answered only in monosyllables, and 
the rapidity with which he passed from one topic 
to another, showed how impossible it was to 
escape from the dominant idea of his heart. 
Let him urge his thoughts wherever he would, 
they would rush back and revel in a glow of ad- 
miration, until forced out again, like the mes- 
senger dove, to find no resting place. 

Just then a “kandja,” or barge, came very 
near the bank, as it ascended the stream. It 
was manned by a dozen Arabs, and as they bent 
to their huge oars, they joined in the chorus of a 
song chanted by the helmsman. Their voices 
were harsh, and the air was monotonous, yet 
there was something pleasing in the chorus: 


Ty’eb—ty’eb—en nil moobarek !”” 


“ Good—good—is the blessed Nile,” repeated 
Osmanili, “ and a blessed river it is to the Egyp- 
tians. Indeed, the Mahometans say that if their 
prophet had but tasted its waters, he would have 
prayed for terrestrial immortality, that he might 
have enjoyed it forever. To me, though,” and 
the speaker’s heart beat fast, while he turned his 
eloquent eyes upon Judith, as if to study the 
effect of his every word, “to me, though, the 
Nile is but an emblem of my own existence. 
No one knows where it rises, neither am I aware 
where I first drew breath, or from what source 
my blood flowed into life. It first is known 
among the barbarous Abyssinians, even as I, in 
early life, found myself among the Mamelukes. 
And it pursues its course, for many a hundred 
miles, without receiving a single tributary stream 
—even—even—ay, dear Judith, as my life has 
been passed in heart loneliness. Here, having 
left behind the desert and the squalid villages, it 
laves this lovely garden—and I, dear Judith, 
now bask in the sunlight of your smile. O! 
cannot my love meet a response ? cannot—” 

“Stop! For my sake, stop!” exclaimed Ju- 
dith. When the young soldier commenced his 
avowal, she had raised her full eyes with invol- 
untary surprise, then, turning pale, and her 
whole frame quivering with emotion, she inter- 
rupted him : ; 

“ Nay,” he continued, with an imploring ges- 
ture, “listen to me!” 

“ Not another word ih such a strain. You 
saved my life, Osmanli, and during that life you 
will find me grateful. Let us be friends—true 
friends, Let me be as your sister. Let me see 
you leave all your Mahometan habits, and rise 
high under the powerful protection of General 
Bonaparte. But—” and here, her voice falter- 
ing, she burst into tears. _ 


The tender despondency with which this re- 
fausal had been uttered, saddened and influenced 
Osmanli, whose bursting heart could find no 
words for utterance. No words could have ex- 
pressed his anguish. 

At that moment a heavy cloud swept before 
the face of the moon, and cast a deep shadow 
over the river. 

“See!” said Judith. “That you now love 
me I do not deny, and my refusal to reciprocate 
your affection, like yonder cloud, may darken 
your heart. But as the river will flow on—will 
again become bright—and will to-morrow derive 
more brilliancy from the sun than it just received 
from the moon, so your heart will find others 
who will add more to your happiness than I can.” 

“Never! never!” exclaimed the sorrow- 
stricken young man. “ But can you give me no 
hope ” 

“Osmanli,” replied the maiden. ‘“ Brother 
Osmanli—I am one of a peculiar people, and 
from early youth have been taught that God 
commands me to honor my father. Perchance, 
in years to come, we may all meet, and then, if 
you persevere in your flattering appreciation of 
my poor self, I shall refer you to him. But— 
decidedly—1 cannot. until he approves your suit, 
grant you the leastencouragement. Good-night. 
May the God of Israel bless you.” 

And ere the sorrow-stricken youth could re- 
cover from his astonishment, she had left him. 
Late that night did he walk through that garden, 
heedless of a severe rain storm which raged after 
midnight. What a change had that day brought 
about? In the morning everything looked 
bright, for his future pathway was illuminated 
by hopes of his love, which, like the silver planet 
of the night, tinged everything with its own 
beauty. Now, that brilliant sky was overcast by 
the clouds of disappointment—the glittering per- 
spective had faded into a desert landscape. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MAGICIAN. 


Bonaparte not only treated the sacred insti- 
tutions of the Egyptians with respect, but con- 
formed to many of their customs and ceremonies. 
Even their predilections in honor of the marvel- 
lou#were humored, and one evening he consent- 
ed to receive a visit from a noted soothsayer. 
All of the principal officers were invited to wit- 
ness the seer’s performances, though nothing but 
respect for their general kept many of them from 
openly scoffing at the very idea of foretelling 
future events. 

The magician entered, accompanied by a small 
boy. He was a tall, strongly built man, with a 
long black beard, Rnd wearing a green turban, 
to show his descent from the Prophet Mahomet. 
Leaving his slippers at the door, he made a pro- 
found reverence, and asked the general if he 
wished to possess oracular knowledge. Osmanli 
acted as translator, and informed him that, as 
he possessed supernatural gifts, he should know 
what information was most desired. 

“Tell the Sultan,” said he, “that I can not 
only divine the interrogatories which his heart 
propounds, but can answer them.” 

A domestic then brought in a furnace, filled 
with lighted charcoal, a reed pen, an inkstand, 
and some strips of parchment. The incantation 
was then commenced by the magician, who wrote 
some unintelligible characters upon a long strip 
of parchment. Then, placing the furnace be- 
tween himself and the boy, he ordered his ser- 
vant to cast in aromatic perfumes, at short,inter- 
vals. The fragrant ingredients snapped and 
sparkled, sending up graceful columns of smoke 
towards the ceiling. Then, taking the boy’s 
hand in his, he poured some ink in it, making a 
large bright spot. At this, he directed the boy 
to look attentively, and to narrate what he saw. 
Then waving his hands, he repeated an incanta- 
tion until the boy’s lips began to move. All 
others were silent, and even the most incredulous 
listened attentively. 

“T see,” said the boy (Osmanli translating his 
words), “many houses. It is acity. Through 
it rans a river, across which are many bridges. 
Ienter a house. A lady is there unveiled. She 
is reading a letter. Over the fire-place is a pic- 
ture of an officer. She finishes the letter, and 
then opening a drawer, takes out afan. Upon the 
fan is a small picture of the same officer, which 
she kisses.” 

“Bravo!” interrupted Bonaparte. “TI will 
admit, gentlemen, that I desired to see Madame 
Bonaparte, and I know that my picture is not 
only on the wall of her boudoir, but that she has 


a fan on which is my miniature. But you all 
can try him—I have bat one question more.” 

The magician repeated his incantation, and 
the boy again prophesied. ‘“ Many years have 
passed, and the warrior is dead. He breathes 
his last on an island. He is followed to the 
tomb by soldiers in scarlet uniforms.” 

“ Not bad,” again interrupted Bonaparte. “I 
wished, gentlemen, to know where I should 
breathe my last, and it appears that I shall die 
King of England, and be buried on that foggy 
island by my conquered foes. A rareidea. But 
let us hear about the rest of you.” 

The other officers now interrogated the boy, 
and laughed at what they regarded as flattery. 
Some, he predicted, would wear crowns, all 
would attain rank and fortune. Yet to three pr 
four, he described their last moments in fearful 
colors, depicting them horribly mutilated by 
cannon ball or sabre stroke. At length, when 
he had gone the round, Bonaparte said : 

“ Now, Osmanli, inquire about your own des- 
tiny, but be sure and interpret all that he says.” 

“Every syllable,” replied Osmanli, and im- 
mediately commenced: “ Why is this young 
sapling of the western forests away from his 
home? He weareth the French uniform, yet is 
not a Christian. “Neither is the creed of Maho- 
met in hisheart. Stay. He is one of the mystic 
brethren—one who has been tried—who has 
never been denied—and is ready and willing to 
be tried again. Yonder pyramids perish—minds 
and hearts are annihilated—but in this young 
man’s heart doth the great secret reign. I pay 
it reverence. I have done.” ; 

And the boy fell down, in violent convulsions, 
which lasted about five minutes, after which he 
fell into a trance, and then awoke with an ex- 
pression of bewilderment and surprise. 

The magician was liberally rewarded, even 
those who laughed the most at his predictions 
treating him with marked respect. Wise and 
gifted minds, in every age, have been impressed 
by revelations of hidden truth. And there have 
been those, who could, by some mysterious in- 
spiration, produce effects so startling and mar- 
vellous that the strongest minds yielded to their 
influence—satisfied that such things are, yet un- 
able to say wherefore. 

Refreshments were now handed round, and 
afterwards the whole party walked out into the 
garden, General Bonaparte entertaining them 
with anecdotes of fortune tellers and soothsayers. 

“ General,” said one of the officers, “do not 
deem me impertinent, but I have heard that 
Madame Bonaparte is a firm believer in divina- 
tion. Is it so?” 

“Tt is, Berthier,” was the reply, “and if you 
will all sit down in this summer-house, I will tell 
you, a3 she has often told me, how and when she 
became impressed with the belief. 

“‘ Madame Bonaparte, as most of you know, 
is a native of Martinique, where she passed her . 
childhood. One day, when she was just budding 
into womanhood, she was persuaded by two 
friends to visit a noted sibyl, who inspired great 
dread among the negroes far and near. No 
sooner did the old Pythoness see her, than she 
uttered a loud exclamation, and seized her hand, 
which was carefully examined. 

Well,’ said Josephine, ‘do you discover 
anything extraordinary in my destiny?’ ‘ Yes,’ 
was the reply. ‘Is happiness or misfortune to 
be my lot” ‘ Misfortane—yes, and happinéss 
too.’ ‘ But your oracles are not clear, my good 
dame.’ ‘I am not permitted to render them 
more clear,’ said the old woman, raising her 
eyes towards heaven. ‘ But to the point,’ ex- 
claimed Josephine, whose curiosity began to be 
excited. ‘ Tell me all that I am to fear and to 
hope.’ 

“ « Listen, then,’ and the fortune-teller, exam- 
ining Josephine’s hand with scrupulous atten- 
tion. ‘ You will first marry a native of this isl- 
and, who will take you to Europe, where he will 
perish tragically, leaving you two helpless chil- 
dren. Your second husband will be a European, 
who will be famous without fortune, and who will 
crown you as his queen.’ On concluding her pre- 
diction, the old hag hurried away as fast as her 
enfeebled limbs would permit. At first Jose- 
phine thought of the affair only to laugh at it, 
but when her first husband took her to Europe, 
and then perished on the scaffold, she began to 
regard the prediction as by no means improbable.” 

“And she may yet be queen,” remarked 
Berthier. 

“ Patience,” replied Bonaparte, with a smile. 
“Tet us wait until the pear is ripe before we talk 
of plucking it.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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CALIFORNIA VIEWS. 

We give the readers of the Pictorial above a 
very fine picture of the famous Sutter’s Mill, and 
a view of Coloma, California. This was the spot 
where the first discovery of gold was made in 
the country, and here ‘he first operations were 
successfully carried on. On the opposite page 
is seen another characteristic and interesting pic- 
ture of California, representing the Mission of 
San Carlos, one of the noted localities of the 
gold country, and from whence many have re- 
turned enriched with fortunes, while others have 
here laid their bones to mingle with the dust 
far from their bereaved homes. These California 
pictures are of a very interesting and truthful 
character, particularly to those who have friends 
in this modern Ophir. 


SUTTER'S MILL, WITH A VIEW OF COLOMA, CALIFORNIA. 


THE MOON, 

I know not that there is anything in nature 
more soothing to the mind than the contempla- 
tion of the moon, sailing, like some planetary 
bark, amidst a sea of bright azure. The subject 
is certainly hackneyed ; the moon has been sung 
hy poet and poetaster. Is there any marvel that 
it should be so? Is it possible that the most 
‘beautiful ornament of the firmament, the regal 
gem of night, should remain undescanted on b 
all who can, or think they can, breathe fort 
their admiration of her charms? Rather say 
that he who has never looked upon her light but 
as a lantern to warn his feet from the ditch, hath 
not the spirit of feeling, of poetry—nay, of true 
piety within him! She never shone forth in 
more splendid beauty than she does at this mo- 


ment; and the thild, silvery radiance which she 
flings over the Burmese mountains before me, 
appears, as it were, the shadowy effulgence re- 
flected from the ethereal wings of some pure an- 
gel, who has stooped, in the silence of the night, 
to gaze with pity on a world of misery. A calm 
repose, rich, delicious, and soothing, steals over 
me, as I watch her brilliant path ; soothing it is, 
but not unmixed with melancholy—a melan- 
choly, however, far more exquisite than mirth in 
its noisiest mood. 

Do we not, when we contemplate the moon in 
perfect loneliness, always revert, almost me- 
chanically—only that nothing so delightful can 
be mechanical—to former days, former joys, 
former sorrows? to the past rather than to the 
future, whilst the present is unheeded? It is 


ever thus with me. J never behold her pale orb 
— beautiful though pale, like the wan beauty of 
a dying girl—without the reminiscence of some 
moment of bygone bliss, fluttering like a lovely 
bird of passage before me; the recollection of 
some happy ramble with a dear—it may be a 
deceased—friend, beneath a similar moonlight ; 
the memory of some bright frolic in an hour as 
quiet; or perhaps the remembrance of a sad 
farewell, uttered in such a moment, with a heart 
—with hearts—torn by unspeakable anguish. 
Alas, such a farewell, in such a night, with the 
same sad light gleaming over us, has passed my 
lips—a farewell which was indeed a last one ; 
and often flits across with its 

sive mementoes uried hopes and joys.— 
Calder Campbell. 


[See “ Turkey and the Turks,” p. 295, for description.) 
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FIRST REGATTA AT LISBON. 

We present our readers with a fine maritime 
picture representing the late regatta which oc- 
curred at Lisbon. The foreign papers contain a 
very succinct account of the scene, which we sub- 
jin. The race was for a silver cup, by four 

ats rigged as “cahiques.” Two of them 
sailed under the British flag—the Arrow, and the 
William and Edward, of about 12'tons burthen 
each: the former was built at Oporto, and the 
latter at Lisbon, by Mr. Edward Shirley. ‘The 
other two competitors were under the Portuguese 
flag, and were built at Lisbon—the Corca, after 
the design of Mr. Ronalds, in England, 12 tons 
burthen ; and the Patusco, by Mr. Faria, of 
about 6 tons. ‘The course was about fifteen nau- 
tical miles, between Belem Tower and Fort 
Mayas, crossing and recrossing several times the 
Tagus. The wind on the above day was a 
strong breeze from the north, and flood tide. 
The boats took position at Da Funda, according 
to the lots they drew. The first to windward 
was the William and Edward, second the Arrow, 
third the Corca, and, to leeward of all, the Pa- 
tusco, with three minutes start allowed for differ- 
ence of tonnage. The Arrow got under way in 
gallant style, followed by the Corca, and shortly 
after by the William and Edward; the course 
being a close haul to Boa Viagem, the Arrow 
leading. ‘The Corca gaining on the Arrow, was 
very soon in her wake, and manceuvred for some 
time to get to windward of the Arrow, which 


THE FIRST REGATTA, AT LISBON. 


she effected at the moment of reaching the Boa 
Viagem mark, when the Arrow bore up sharply 
round the mark, the Corca being obliged to shoot 
past a considerable distance before she could 
wear; having done so, she in a few minutes 
crossed her opponent’s bow; the William and 
Edward followed the Corca closely on her star- 
board quarter; the three rounding the mark at 
Trafaria in the following order: the Corca, in 
24m.; the William ‘and Edward, in 25m, ; 
and the Arrow, 28m. 53s.; the distance being 
31-2 miles. The Patusco gave up on leaving 
the Boa Viagem mark, a distance of 1 1-2 mile, 
which she ran in 20m. 25s. On the arrival of 
the Corca at Trafaria, she hauled her wind on 
the starboard tack for the Fort Mayas—on the 
north bank of the Tagus, with the William and 
Edward on her larboard quarter; the Arrow 
keeping more away, in order to avail herself of 
the eddy that runs along the southern coast 
through the Golada, by which she regained on 
the Corca 4m. 21s., and on the William and Ed- 
ward 3m. 7s., rounding the mark at Fort Mayas 
—the Corca in 58m. 30s., the William and Ed- 
ward in 58m. 41s., and the Arrow in 59m. 27s. 
In going about here the William and Edward 


shot in between the mark and Corca; and, 


luffing up hard, became the leading boat, with 
the Corca on her weather quarter, who, gather- 
ing way and bearing down upon her, passed her 
in a few minutes, arriving at Porto Brandon—the 
Corca in lh. 26m. 25s., the William and Ed- 


ward in lh. 27m. 15s., and the Arrow in Ih. 30m. 
The next mark to be weathered was below Belem 
Castle, one mile dead to windward. The Corca 
and the William and Edward hauled their wind 
on the larboard tack, which they prolonged until 
they were in a position to weather the mark. 
The Arrow followed a ditferent plan, going about 
to the starboard tack in rounding the Porto 
Brandon mark, rounding it in lh. 48m. 15s. ; 
the Corca, in lh. 41m. 15s.; and the William 
and Edward, in th. 43m. From hence the course 
was again to the south-west, and the three boats 
bore away, with the wind on the quarter, on the 
starhoard tack, distance 1 1-4 mile, rounding the 
Trafaria mark second time—the Corea, in lh. 
50m. 35s.; the William and Edward, in lh. 52m. 
55s.; and the Arrow, in Ih. 58m. 26s. The re- 
maining points to be attained was when they 
started at Dafundo, on the north bank, distance 
1 1-2 mile, dead to windward. The Corca and 
William and Edward hauled their wind on the 
starboard tack ; and when they found themselves 
well to windward, being abreast of Caxias 
they went about with the wind on the beam, 
and out of the influence of the tide which 
sets across to the south-east. The Arrow did 
not follow this mbvement, but, on passing Tra- 
faria, went about on the larboard tack, steering 
for Belem Castle. The Corca arrived at the 
winning-post in 2h. 24m. 51s. ; the William and 
Edward in 2h. 28m. 49s. ; and the Arrow in 2h. 
4lm. 27s. ; the Corca being declared the winner, 


beating the William and Edward by 4m. 53s., 
and the Arrow by 4m. 24s. The course the 
boats ran is computed at about nineteen nautical 
miles. 
VENOM OF THE RATTLESNAKE. 
A farmer one day mowing, by chance trod on 
a rattlesnake, that immediately turned upon him 
and bit his boot. At night, when he went to 
bed, he was attacked with sickness, and before & 
could be called in, died. All his neigh 
were surprised at this sudden death; but 
the corpse was interred without examination. 
A few weeks after, one of his sons put on his 
father’s boots, and at night, when he pulled them 
off, he was seized with the same symptoms, and 
died on the following morning. e doctor was 
unable to divine the cause. At the sale of 
the effects; a neighbor purchased the boots, and 
on putting them on, experienced the like dread- 
ful symptoms with the father and son; a skillful 
— however, being sent for, who had 
eard of the preceding affair, suspected the 
cause, and, by applying proper remedies, recov- 
ered his patient. The boots were now carefully 
examined, and the twe fangs of the snake were 
discovered to have been left in the leather with 
the poison bladders adhering to them. They 
had penetrated entirely through, and both father 
and son had imperceptibly scratched themselves 
with their points in pulling off the boots. — Chaia- 
bers’ Miscellany. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CONSOLATION, 


BY J. STARR HOLLOWAY. 


Say not, there is no balm 
For the discomforts and the woes of life ; 
Say not, no heavenly calm 
Lurks close behind these sterner scenes of strife. 


Say not, the skies’ sweet blue 

Can never pierce the clouds’ obstructing veil ; 
O say not, gloom shal] woo 

Thy soul, until all other lovers fuil. 


Life is a prison-houre, 

A battle-scene, a storm, whate'er you will; 
Where mortals idly drowse, 

Or perish after suffering their fill. 


But yet for him who will, 

There passes. sometimes, oer the chequered scroll, 
Scenes that must haply fill 

With ecstasy his sad, despairing soul. 


All may be darkness now, 

Yet soon will shine the sweet, unclouded day ; 
Storm on the heaven’s brow 

Was ne‘er so dark it did not clear away. 


Keep a brave heart alway— 
This is the edict of divine formation ; 
And he who will obey, 
Will find, amid his woes, some consolation. 


+ » 
+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE POOR COUSIN. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[CONCLUDED.] 

Eva, who had, during the foregoing colloquy, 
been held in conversation by Lyndale, now ap- 
proached Anna, and said: ‘ 

“T believe that you sent for me.” 

There was a dignity in Eva’s demeanor which, 
for once, asserted its power over the spoiled 
beauty, and with undisguised confusion she mur- 
mured an unintelligible reply. : 

“There is one thing which we must certainly 
give you credit for,” said Lyndale, addressing 
Anna. 

“ What is that ?” she inquired. 

“ Your ingenuity.” 

“ Well, ma thinks I am very ingenious.” 

“She is perfectly right. Few besides yourself 
would be able to find amusement in the way you 
profess to.” 

Anna hardly knew whether to consider this 
remark as complimentary or sarcastic; but, as 
Lascelles had already gained the ascendency in 
her favor, she cared little concerning what Lyn- 
dale might think of her, and soon dismissed the 
subject from her mind. 

““T await your commands, 
addressing Anna. 

“When one has so many accomp s, 
said she, “it is rather difficult to decide which 
of them it will be best for you to show off first. 
Cannot you sing us a song? such as they sing 
up in the woods, where you came from.” 

“IT can,” was Eva’s reply; and without say- 
ing another word, she took her seat at the piano. 
The song she selected was the “ Meeting of the 
Waters,” one to which her voice—a mezzo so- 
prano—was well adapted. She certainly could 
not be rated high as a performer on the piano; 
yet the sweetness and pathos of her voice made 
amends for this deficiency, as was testified by 
the attention with which Lyndale, Miranda, and 
even Lascelles listened. 

“ Well, Eva,” said Miranda, bending over the 
piano, when the song was finished, “we haven’t 
got mach good out of you,in the way Anna 
anticipated.” 

“No,” said Lyndale, aside; “‘ the amusement 
is of a different and much higher quality.” 

Mrs. Becket, who overheard this remark, cast 
a look at Eva, which seemed to ask: “ How 
dare you do otherwise than to appear foolish and 
ridiculous, when you know you are expected to!” 

From this time, Lascelles paid such marked 
attention to Anna Becket, whenever they met, it 
soon began to be whispered in the fashionable 
world that it would be an engagement. His at- 
tentions, however, were always so carefully re- 
stricted that he never could have been said to 


commit himself. 
One day, during a morning call at Mrs. Beck- 


et’s, by Lascelles; Lyndale, and one or two la- 
dies, the doorbell rang, and a few moments 
afterward a middle-aged gentleman was ushered 
into the drawing-room. He was intelligent and 


benevolent-looking, and his eyes of some nonde- 


script color emitted sunny beams which diffused 


” 


said Eva, again 


lich ec 7? 
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themselves over his whole countenance. He 
gave his name as Richard Lockwood. Hisdress 
and appearance in every respect being unexcep- 
tionable, Mrs. Becket received him with much 
politeness. The glance was keen, though be- 
nignant, which he cast round the room on those 
present. Miranda and Anna alone arrested his 
gaze. These he regarded with a scrutiny as 
strict as possible, without its deserving the impu- 
tation of rudeness. The result was evidently 
unsatisfactory, and turning to Mrs. Becket, he 
said : 

“ Your daughters, I presume.” 

Mrs. Becket assented. 

“1 have been told,” said he, “that you have 
a niece who at present is residing in your family; 
can I see her a few minutes without the presence 
of a third person ?” : 

“ Certainly,” replied Mrs. Becket, “though I 
may as well mention that if you have a daughter 
or any other young lady. under your care, whom 
you wish to have take lessons of her in drawing 
or painting, it will be useless for you to see her 
on that account, as I have decided against her 
giving lessons to any one, except to Anna and 
Miranda.” 

“It is not my object to engage her to give les- 
sons to any one.” 

Mrs. Becket’s only answer was a look of sur- 
prise, while, turning to Miranda, she said : 

“You had better tell Eva that a gentleman 
wishes to sce her.” 

Miranda left the room, and soon afterward a 
servant appeared, and conducted Mr. Lockwood 
to the little room, where Eva had spent the first 
evening after her arrival. The interview be- 
tween her and Mr. Lockwood was strictly confi- 
dential, except, if she chose, she was to have the 
liberty of informing Miranda of the nature of his 
communication. He had, he told her, already 
seen her mother. 

People have been said to have notes of inter- 
rogation in their eyes; but every look and mo- 
tion of Mrs. Becket was interrogatory the first 
time she and Eva met, after the departure of Mr. 
Lockwood. Finding that Eva was not disposed 
to be communicative, she, in a very mild and in- 
sinuating manner, gave her to understand that 
it would be particularly grateful to her to be in- 
formed of the object of Mr. Lockwood’s visit. 
When convinced that this method would not 
draw forth the coveted secret, she talked feeling- 
ly and pathetically of the duty incumbent on a 
young and inexperienced girl of reposing confi- 
dence in those older and wiser, and of asking 
their advice, especially when one of the other 
sex was concerned, even if he had arrived at the 
middle age, as men, whether old or young, were, 
in her opinion, with a few exceptions, base 
deceivers. 

“T have written to my mother about it,” was 
Eva’s answer to a speech of this nature. 

“ Ungrateful girl!” exclaimed Mrs. Becket. 
“You have for weeks been dependent on my 
bounty, and this is the way you repay me. Re- 
member that to-morrow you leave this house.” 

“] have made arrangements to leave this after- 
noon,” said Eva. 

“ You aint going to elope with that Mr. Lock- 
wood, are you?” said Anna. 

“JT shouldn’t wonder if she were,” remarked 
Mrs. Becket. 

“T hope, at least,” said Eva, “that I shall do 
nothing to disgrace either my relations or 
myself.” 

“You need have no fear of disgracing us,” 
said Anna. 

About three o’clock, a carriage drew up in 
front-of the house. In a few minutes, Eva 
opened the drawing-room door. She was attired 
in travelling costume, and remarking that she 
did not expect to return, bade her aunt and cou- 
sin Anna good-by. 

“ You are really going, then,” said her aunt. 
“J wish you well; am sure; and maybe, when 
it is too late, you will repent in dust and ashes 
that you had not eonfided in me—that you had 
not sought my advice. I knew the moment I 
Set eyes on that Mr. Lockwood he was no better 
than he should be. O, Eva, ’tisn’t too late now. 
I am still willing to advise you, if you will con- 
fess all!” and she put her handkerchief to her 
eyes, as if deeply affected. 

Miranda, who had helped Eva pack her trunk 


—not a very capacious one, though abundantly 
so to hold her scanty wardrobe,—and who now 
stood waiting for her, took her hand, as she 
turned from the drawing-room door, and said, in 
an undertone : 


“T shall tell Charles Lyndale where you have 
gone, and who Mr. Lockwood is.” 


This had all been agreed upon in the morn- 
ing, but Miranda repeated it, that Eva might be 
sure that she bore it in mind. 

“‘ And you will come when I send for you,” 
said Eva. 

“T certainly shall if I can. At any rate, I 
shall write, and that very soon. There, I must 
not detain you another minute; Mr. Lockwood 
is waiting for you.” 

Adieus were inter¢hanged, and the next mo- 
ment the poor cousin was handed into the car- 
riage by Mr. Lockwood, who had, with a coun- 
tenance beaming with smiles, stood with his 
hand hold of the carriage door, during this leave- 
taking of the two cousins. 


CHAPTER V. 


Arter the departure of Eva, Lyndale used 
often to call at Mrs. Becket’s, and invite Miran- 
da to walk with him. Mrs. Becket was rather 
pleased at this, as she did not fear but that her 
beautiful Anna would make an eligible match 
all in good time. 

Eva had been gone a number of weeks, when, 
one day, Mrs. Becket received a letter from her 
sister Irwin. 

“This letter was mailed in Philadelphia,” 
said she, looking at the post-mark; “ what can 
it mean ?” 

An explanation will be found by the conver- 
sation which passed between her and Anna, after 
reading the letter. 

“Ts it possible,” said Mrs. Becket, “that Mr. 
Lockwood, who carried off Eva, is no other than 
the little Neddy Irwin, who went to the East In- 
dies when I was a girl of sixteen ¢” 

“J think it is a made up story from beginning 
to end,” said Anna. 

“T rather think it is true.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Anna, “why he 
should be called Lockwood, when his real name 
is Irwin ?” 

“Why, he had his name altered. It was on 
that condition that old Mr. Lockwood made him 
his heir.” 

“©, was that it? Well, I don’t believe that 
old Mr. Lockwood was so very rich, do you ?” 

“ T shouldn’t ‘wonder if your aunt Irwin exag- 
gerated ; but he was worth a great deal of mo- 
ney, no doubt.” 

“ And so Aunt Irwin, and Eva, and the gen- 
tleman we thought she had eloped with, are liv- 
ing in Philadelphia in great style. , it’s too 
bad, isn’t it, ma?” 

“ And Mr. Lockwood has purchased a beauti- 
ful summer residence on the Hudson, which is 
worse still. What provokes me most is, that 
your aunt, the moment she rises from the depths 
of poverty, should be so presuming. If you 
would believe it, she demands that we should 
contradict the report that has gone abroad about 
Eva’s elopement. I shall do no such thing.” 


“Nor I either. It is none of our look out 
whether people think she eloped or not.” 

“ As you reported the story, I think it is no 
more than fair that you should contradict it,” 
said Miranda, who had returned from a walk 
with Charles Lyndale in time to hear these last 
remarks. 

“We will leave that for you to do,” said 
Anna. 

“A task I shall perform with pleasure,” she 
replied. 

“You are always ready to stand in your own 
light,” said her mother. . “If Charles Lyndale 
finds that more money is to be obtained by mar- 
rying Eva than you, there will be little chance 
for you—of that you may be certain.” 

“‘ There is little chance for me now.” 

“What do you mean? Has he dared to de- 
ceive you as well as Anna?” 

“* He has deceived neither of us. Anna pre- 
fers Lascelles, I prefer Arthur Berrington, and 
Lyndale, ever since he first saw her, has prefer- 
red Eva. He does not know yet that she is an 
heiress, snd half an hour since he told me that 
he had offered her hishand. He, therefore, can- 
not be accused of being mercenary.” 

“If you do prefer Arthur Berrington,” said 
her mother, “you shall never marry him— 
never.” 

“Perhaps I may.” 

 Tftyou do, you shall never have a cent from 
me, all shall be Anna’s. You know that -your 
father left the property entirely at my disposal.” 

“I shall be perfectly satisfied for Anna to 
have the whole, and I bave no doubt but that 
Arthur will.” 


“ There is no knowing,” said Anna, “that he 


is living. If he is, I don’t believe he will ever 
come back again.” 

“ He has already returned, and I have seen 
him.” 

“ Well, he wont have the audacity to call here, 
I presume,” said Mrs. Becket, “ when be recalls 
to mind the reception I gave him the last time 
he called, previous to his departure for Europe.” 

“T believe it is not his intention to call,” said 
Miranda. 

“No, you are to call on him, I suppose,” said 
Anna. 

“T called at his sister’s as usual, without 
knowing that he had returned,” said Miranda. 

*“ Are you at home?” said a servant, looking 
into the room. 

“ Who is at the door?’ said Mrs. Becket. 

“ Mrs. Mercer.” 

“Yes, I am always at home to her.” 


The lady was accordingly admitted. Any 
one at all acquainted with her would have known 
by the look of importance depicted in her counte- 
nance, accompanied with an effort to appear un- 
commonly careless and composed, that she was 
full of news, which she was most anxious to im- 
part. She, however, constrained herself at first 
to speak on ordinary subjects. When the self- 
imposed constraint became unendurable, she 
turned rather abruptly to Mrs. Becket, and said : 

“ My dear friend, have you heard that Arthur 
Berrington has returned ¢” 

“T have.” 

“Ts it possible? But to think how he has 
turned out! I couldn’t have thought it.” 

“Well, I should. I always knew how he 
would turn out.” 

“Did you? What did you judge by *” 

“T knew what had been would be. When he 
went away, he was over twenty-three, and had 
never laid up a cent, which was a strong pre- 
sumption that he never would.” 

“That was my own opinion; but we both 
prove to be mistaken; he has turned out entirely 
different—what I should call well.” 

“Well, did you say?” 

“T think so; you may think differently.” 

“O, I shall agree with you, I know. I am 
always disposed to judge leniently of the young 
and inexperienced.” 

“While Arthur was absent,” said Mrs. Mercer, 
“he fell in with a distant relation, who was rich 
as Croesus. He has come over to this country 
with him, and openly states it to be his intention 
to make him his heir. Young Berrington will 
consequently rank with the wealthiest men in the 
city, and his habits, you know, were always 
good.” 

“Miranda, did you know of this change in his 
prospects ?” said her mother. 

did.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me, then? You know 
how much pleasure it always gives me to patron- 
ize the really deserving.” 

“ Arthur Berrington is no more deserving now 
than he was three years ago, and then you 
thought him unworthy your notice.” 

“How strangely you talk, Miranda! 
matter; I shall send for him at once.” 

“I don’t think that it will be of any use, if 
you do, for he ascertained by his sister that you 
were no more friendly to him now, than before 
he went away.” 

“Miranda, you always was, and always will 
be a trial to me,” said Mrs. Becket, putting her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

“IT hope not, mother,” said Miranda. 
any rate, I mean to try not to be.” 

““We all have our trials,” said Mrs. Mercer, 
who now rose to go. “I have mine, but I try to 
be patient under them.” 

“Tam sorry that I was unable to control my 
feelings,” said Mrs. Becket, “but I'am so casily 
affected.” 

« Just like me,” said Mrs. Mercer; “‘ I know 
how to sympathize with yon. Do try to com- 
pose yourself. Good morning.” . 

“Good morning,” returned Mrs. Becket, as- 
suming a brisk, lively air. “1 have, you see, 
choked my feelings down now ; I can sometimes.” 


No 


At 


In something less than six wecks from the time 
of the foregoing conversation, Mrs. Becket and 
Anna received an invitation from Mr. and Mrs. 


Lyndale to pass a few weeks with them at their 
villa. It was situated on the Hudson,being the 
same alluded to by Mrs. Irwin in her letter to 
her sister, and was presented to Eva by her uncle 
Lockwood, on the day of her marriage, as a 
bridal gift. 


“Tt will be a delightful excursion,” said Mrs, 
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Becket, “and I shall certainly accept the invita- 
tion.” 

“Tf hope there will be some genteel people 
there, so that I can exhibit my new dresses,” 


said Anna. “1 wonder if Lascelles will be 
invited ¢”’ 
“Without doubt; he is such a particular 


friend of Lyndale’s.” 

“IT should much prefer to have them invite 
Frank Darson. He is so much handsomer than 
Lascelles.” 

“1 wish that Miranda was here to answer this 
note,” said Mrs. Becket. 

“O, she is so domestic since she was married 
that she don’t allow herself to look out doors.” 

“ Anna, dear, I wish you would answer it.” 

“O, ma, don’t ask me. I so hate to write, I 
always ink my fingers so bad.” 

“ Well, I suppose I must answer it myself, 
then.” 

She was spared the trouble, however ; for, at 
that moment, Miranda—now Mrs. Berrington— 
entered, and offered to write the note. 

“Do you intend to accept the invitation ?” she 
inquired. 

“ Certainly,” replied her mother. 

“Then we may as well all go together, for 
Arthur and I are also invited.” 


> 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial. ] 
AUSTRALIA, 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


We return, we return, we return no more! 
Mrs. Hemans. 


“ The land of gold! the land of gold!” 

Is now the cry from Albion’s shore ; 

The weak, the fragile, and the bold, 
Across the moaning waters soar, 

To search the woods and dark ravines, 
For worthless dross and glittering ore ; 

And to their childhood’s blissful scenes, 
Return no more—return no more! 


Alas! alas! that love of gain 
Should tempt poor man to leave behind 
The loved and true, and cross the main, 
The mountain's hoarded wealth to find! 
Dauntless along their path they roam, 
Nor heed the angry ocean’s roar ; 
But to the cherished scenes of home, 
Return no more—return no more! 


Australia! in thy ragged breast, 
When rolling years have passed away, 
Full many a broken heart will rest, 
And there await earth’s latest day ! 
Yes, countless thousands there will sleep, 
Their dreams and fevered longings o'er ; 
And to the friends that for them weep, 
Return no more—return no more! 


». 


INDIAN NOTIONS, 

The Indians have no idea of time or space 
that I could discover; they talk of so man 
moons, aud of when the sun is at a certain alti- 
tude. Their calendar of months is rather curi- 
ous: January, month of storms ; February, month 
when racoons travel; March, month “ mal aux 
yeux;” April, the month that the game begins 
to arrive ; May, when trees are in leaf; June (in 
lower country), strawberry month, (in upper 
country), the month when the buffalo ran ; July, 
month of ripe cherries; August, corn month ; 
September, month when flowere on the Prairie 
blossom ; ‘October, month when they grille the 
rice ; November, deer month; December, month 
of “I forget what ”—Sullivan’s Rambles. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MUSINGS. 


BY EDWARD M BISBEE. 


I love to roam through the wild summer woods, 
And view the blue daisies and long winding floods ; 
Where violets blow ‘neath the shady hill, 

And fishes sport in the glistening rill. 


T love to go to the waters wide, 

Where the river clear oer the rocks doth glide ; 
When morn’s fresh blossoms deck the plain, 
And the blue-bird sounds forth her notes again. 


T love to muse at eventide, 

Where clear, deep waters gently glide ; 

While the breeze sweeps by and shakes the dew 
From sleeping flowers of crimson hue. 


And it falls in the water, making waves 
That circle around where the poplar laves 
Js leaves with slender and trembling stems, 
That glance in the moonbeams like gleaming gems. 


I love to rest "neath some evergreen tree, 
When the sun on the forest shines fervently ; 


And list to the roar of the waterfall, 
‘Till evening spreads her sombre pall. 


The epitaphs of most men might read: “ He 
was born; he toiled and worried for food, cloth- 
ing and equipage ; he sought the phantom, hap- 
piness ; he died.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
AMIE. 


BY JOHN R. GOODWIN. 


Tis strange, yet "tis true, this baby-bird 

The depths of my bachelor heart hath stirred ; 
Her mild, merry eye, of softest blue, 

Her round, little cheek, of rose-leaf hue ; 

And her flute-toned voice, like the voice of a dove, 
Hath oped in my soul the fountains of love. 

I know not why, but as to my breast, 

Her tiny form is gently prest ; 

And I feel her breathings upon my cheek, 

My beart bas emotions no lapguage can speak ; 
But prayer and praise from its depths arise 

To the bright ones dwelling in Paradise ; 

And I feel as if I were nearer them. 


It may be that the baby hath touched the hem 
Of a guardian spirit that hovereth near, 
Whom Heaven hath sent to watch her here. 
0, I cannot think a blight will mar 

The life of thi» being—my idol star ; 

I would rather see it close its eye 

In the virgin flush of its morniag sky, 

And feel and know ‘t was a seraph bright, 
By the spotless throne in the realms of light, 
Than ever its guileless heart should be 
Stained by one touch of impurity. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TURKEY AND THE TURKS. 
No. IX. 


— 


BY DR. JEROME V. C. SMITH. 


MOSQUE OF ACHMET. 


Tuts is considered the chief religious edifice 
—superior, in many respects, to all others. Its 
six minarets give a peculiar character to it; and 
when the four pillars sustaining the dome are 
examined, the spectator is constrained to admit 
that the Turks are susceptible of grandeur in 
architecture. They are each made up of three 
marble blocks, one placed on the end of the 
other. ‘The diameter of these colossal columns 
is eighteen feet. 

Fgypt and Baalbec have no parallelism for 
these monsters. ‘Two candelabras of extraordi- 
nary dimensions, sustaining wax candles quite 
ten feet high, with galleries, sufficiently elevated 
to give an air of lofiiness to the whole, on both 
sides, are a striking feature. Koran stands, for 
the accommodation of students and devout per- 
sons, are numerous. 

No other mosque is so munificently provided 
with funds for its support, or contains such a 
profasion of costly fixtures and appendages in 
the way of permanent wealth. ur emerald 
lamps are suspended by goldef chains from 
above, and give some idea of the concentration of 
riches within this celebrated and truly magnifi- 
cent establishment. They were a present from 
the governor of Abyssinia. er 

On the left gallery there is an immense pile of 
boxes, chests, and other strong contrivances, ir- 
regularly heaped together, which contain an 
amount of treasure altogether incalculable. For 
some ages past, it has been customary both for 
individuals and families to deposit their money, 
jewels and other precious effects in this mosque, 
for safe keeping. Each has his box, large or 
small, according to their circumstances, with a 
key. No questions are asked, no record kept, 
labels are unknown, and the owners bring or 
carry away, as they choose, and without inter- 
ruption. 

So sacred is the Mosque of Achmet, that no 
one would dare attempt the terribly sacrilegious 
aet of theft from its holy portals. Whatever is 
there deposited, is sacred to all intents and pur- 
poses. Theidea that it is possible that anything 
thus lodged for safe keeping cou'd be clandes- 
tinely taken away, was never entertained. 

Bank vaults are far more exposed to the dep- 
redations of robbers, than the open treasury gal- 
lery of the Mosque of Achmet. Some of the 
boxes may not have been unlocked in the last 
hundred years ; yet they are as they were left by 
the owners, undisturbed. Yet the doors are 
open, strangers are walking about, and not un- 
frequently stop and stare at the miscellaneous 
accumulation, like freight on the deck of a 


steamboat; and when informed of the: untold | 


millions thus promiscuously thrown together, 
seem to consider it simply in the light of yonder, 
and pass on. 

No revolution, civil commotion of the people, 
or ities of the govern pever-perilied, in 
the least degree, this concentration of gold, sil- 
vér and jewels. Neither guards,, watchmen, 
walking sentinels, nor a police vigilance have ever 


been required for the preservation of the deposit. 
A religious respect for the sanctuary, with the 
education all Mahommedans receive, is superior 
to bolts, bars or the guns of an army. Not in- 
tending even a further description of nosques— 
since a volume would be required for that pur- 
pose—that of Sultan Mahomet II must necessa- 
rily be passed over, rich as it is in architecture 
and glorious memorials of a flourishing epoch in 
Turkish history. 

There is the hippodrome, with its stolen obe- 
lisk and remnants of a monument of brazen ser- 
pents, now called the atmeidan, or place of the 
horse. Once it had extraordinary dimensions, 
but is now reduced to 250 paces in length, by 
150 in breadth. It is a shabby, bare, gravelly, 
uninteresting square, yet it is associated with 
wonders in days of the Greek empire. 

Other characteristic curiosities are the cistern 
of a thousand columns, the burnt column, the 
extensively covered bazaars, the watch tower, 
the new university, mint, slave market, arsenal, 
the seven towers, the Greek churches, moristan 
or asylum for the insane, schools, whirling der- 
vishes, and numerous sights and fixtures, illus- 
trative of the mechanism, skill, artistic ability, 
habits and customs, which must all be omitted 
in this epitome of prominent objects in Con- 
stantinople. 

SULTAN GOING TO MOSQUE. 


A fandamental law requires that the ruler 
shall go openly in sight of the people, to prayers 
in some mosque, every Friday, and that without 
failure, if in health. While the custom demon- 
strates the obedience of the Sultan to the com- 
mands of the founder of the common faith, it 
has a direct bearing on the public tranquillity, to 
know that the individual in whom all the func- 
tions of the government concentrate is alive, and 
therefore superintending the machinery of state. 

Every Friday, therefore, brings with it consid- 
erable commotion. Every stranger is desirous 
to see the great man; and his own immediate 
subjects, also, exert themselves considerably, to 
have a glimpse of the Padisha. By ten o’clock 
in the morning it is usually ascertained what 
mosque he intends to honor with his royal pres- 
ence. He generally selects a different one each 
succeeding week, rarely going to the same twice 
in @ season. 

Having ascertained on a charming Friday 
morning that his imperial highness would attend 
prayers in a small mosque near the arsenal, and 
that he would go by water, we procured a boat 
at a seasonable hour, and having taken a favor- 
able position on the Bosphorus, on the prescribed 
line for the royal aquatic procession, waited its 
approach. 

There are two long bridges, built of boats, 
crossing the Golden Horn, the draws of which 
were swung open; and besides four bands of 
music at the break of the draws—there being 
one on each—the main bodies of the bridges 
were covered with troops under arms. 

Every avenue leading from Pera, and, in fact, 
from other parts of the city, was lined with 
people hurrying towards the water. Steamers, 
vessels of every description, boats, and anything 
that would buoy a man, or whatever position 
gave a chance for a view, were quickly occupied. 
There was a general, but noiseless commotion 
throughout Constantinople. It was a grand 
sight to view such a sea of human heads, and 
multitudes of beings in white turbans, quietly 
smoking, yet watching for the appearance of ihe 
monarch. 

By-and-by the guns began to roar at the pal- 
ace up the Bosphorus, at the exact moment he 
steppped into the barge. A more eager curiosity 
was awakened, and the vast multitude swayed 
to and fro for an early glimpse of him. All the 
vessels in the navy yard were manned, flags 
were floating in the light breeze, the cannon 
spoke louder and nearer, when of a sudden the 
golden pageant glittéred in the eyes of the un- 
numbered thousands who were gazing with in- 
tense expectations of surprise and gratification. 

Not a voice was raised > neither shouts, huzzas, 
nor other tumultuous demonstrations broke forth 
from the obedient followers of Mahommed. On 
the contrary, cach one kept perfectly still, while 
the music began to swell upon the car, and the 
sweet sounds rolled away over the beautiful ex- 


panse of the Bosphorus, to die in the distant 


green fields and water. Water-bailiffs kept the 
army of caiques back from the indicated course, 
—leaving a highway about twelve rods wide— 
and onward shot a beautifully moulded barge, 
apparently a hundred feet in length, wide and 


| roomy, entirely gildcd with gold leaf from bow 


to stern. It was rowed by fifty oarsmen, twenty- 
five on a side, dressed in white, who rose upon 
their feet simultaneously as they dipped the 
blades into the gentle current on which the fairy 
boat was swiftly gliding. 
(For a view of the Sultan’s Barge, see page 292.] 
The stern was raised in the form of a minia- 
ture quarter-deck, some six feet, over which 
there was a tasteful canopy, supported on four 
columns, covered with red silk, and the roof, on 
its underside, lined with the same fiery material. 
In the centre, protected from the burning rays 
of the sun, seated upon an immense searlet 
cushion, sat the Sultan, dressed in a blue frock 
coat, buttoned to the chin, blue pantaloons, and 
a red felt tarbousch, or. cap, swayed a little to 
one side by a long, heavy, blue silk tassel, Be- 
tween his highness and the rowers, in little space 
in front of the canopy, were two black pages. 
His majesty is too much accustomed to the 
show to be particularly struck with any manifes- 
tations of public curiosity. However, when he 
passed us, and recognizing us as Christian stran- 
gers, no doubt, by our hats, coats and shorn 
faces, he gave a long penetrating stare—the only 
civility he bestows upon anybody—while our 
hats were raised ; for it is always proper in every 
country to pay respect to the government that pro- 
tects us while remaining within its jurisdiction. 
Immediately after, came the barge of the first 
subject of the empire, the Sadrazan, known to 
us under the title of grand vizier, who is the first 


_minister. In all respects, it was nearly as gor- 


geous as his sublime master’s; but had fewer 
rowers, and was smaller in dimensions. On the — 
forecastle, about six feet in length—in other 
words, the bow that was decked over—was an 
enormously large carved eagle, silver gilt, with 
spread wings, standing upon the tips of its tal- 
ons, as if in the act of soaring away in the air. 
The design was extremely fine, and the appear- 
ance beautiful. 

Then came a third barge, also gilded, and 
propelled by gilded oars, in the hands of slaves 
dressed in loose white costumes, and snow white 
turbans, bearing the Kislah Agah, an African 
eunuch, and his two black assistants. 

As before observed, this man is a great per- 
sonage, and more influential on account of his 
proximity to the throne, than any other man. in 
the realm. He was small in size, small featured, 
not very black, and had rather a pleasant ex- 
pression. His mutilated assistants seemed to 
feel, as the Kislah Agah did, the importance of 
their position, by putting on airs of amazing 
dignity. 

When the boats passed the ships of war, and 
especially that monster ship, Mahmoud, too 
large for service, the roar of artillery was per- 
fectly deafening. On touching the shore, where . 
a great body of troops were in waiting, and nam- 
bers of caparisoned horses stood champing the 
bit, the cortege passed quickly, without ceremo- 
uy, into the mosque. All the oarsmen leaped 
out, and amused themselves by strolling about 
at their ease, while the troops on the bridge re- 
tired quietly to their barracks. 

An impression was abroad that the Sultan 
would return to the palace on horseback, and 
the crowds therefore dispersed to intercept him 
on the return route ; he disappointed them, how- 
ever. When he had completed the exercises 
due to religion, he returned to the barge, which 
was quickly forced off towards an elegant steam- 
boat, which had recently been presented to him 
by Abbas Pasha, his disliked vassal of Egypt. 
The other two barges returned the way they 
came, leaving his majesty on board the new toy. 
How he finally got back fo his lodging was not 
ascertained, as wéWwere too weary and too nearly 
roasted to remain any longer watching the re- 
treating shadow of the Slayer of Men—one of | 
the titles that belong to the ruler of Turkey. 
No pageant in Europe, which we had seen, was 
more imposing, or conducted with more effect. 

An extraordinary privilege is accorded to the 
humblest being in the realm, of appealing di- 
rectly to the Sultan, through a written petition, 
each day when he is on the route to the mosque 
for public prayer, on horseback. Placing them- 
selves bolt upright against the houses in the nar- 
row street, as the Sultan arrives nearly opposite, 
their petitions are handed to the grand vizier. 
The Sultan has each read on returning,and gives 


personal directions respecting them. In this 


manner, the Padisha learns what he otherwise 
never would have known of the rascality of his 
beloved subjects. The custom, no doubt, pre- 


vents a large amount of iniquity, through fear 
that it may reach the ears of him who acknoWk- 


edges no superior on the globe. 
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On this page we 
give two pictures, 
drawn by our artist, 
Mr. Chapin, upon the 
spot, the first illustra- 
ting the second annu- 
al parade of the Fire 
Department of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the 
second, a view of the 
new Firemen’s Hall, 
dedicated on the oc- 
casion. Early in the 
morning preparations 
were making in all 
parts of the city where 
the Firemen’s pro- 
cession was to pass, 
flags were unfurled to 
the breeze from all 
public and many pri- 
vate buildings. Eve 
engine, hook and lad- 
der and hose carriage 
house was dressed 
with flags, wreaths 
and bouquets—every- 
thing wore the appear- 
ance of a festive occa- 
sion. The arrange- 
ments made by the 
Fire Department com- 
mittee were carried out 
in full, without con- 
fusion or delay. At 
2 o’clock the proces- 
sion took up the line 
of march through the 
several streets, as laid 
down iu the program- 
me. As they passed 
along, at almost every 
dwelling they were 
greeted by the fair sex. 
hy the waving of ker- 
chiefs and throwing 
of bouquets—-ome of 
these were truly - 
nifivent. The 
sion was headed by 
Gazelle Company No. 
4, from Providence, 
preceded by a band of 
music, and hanner 
of the Fire Depart- 
ment and the escort- 
ing committee. En- 
gine Companies 6 and 
7, from Newark, came 
next, and~ were fol- 


CARPENTERS 


VIEW OF FIREMEN’S HALL, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


gramme, excepting 
Engine Companies 
Nos. 7, 11 and 16, 
Hook and Ladder 
Companies Nos, 2 and 
3, and Hose Compa- 
nies Nos. 2° and 3. 
The machines of these 
Companies, we learn, 
were not in repair; 
but most of the mem- 
bers were attached to 
other companies. 
Every engine was fine- 
ly decorated. No. 1 
Engine was on a car- 
riage drawn by eight 
handsomely capar- 
isoned horses. No. 5 
Engine was mounted 
the same way, and 
drawn by 12 horses. 
On this carriage were 
three miniature fire- 
men,—three sntall 
boys,—who were fre- 

uently applauded. 

o. 12 Engine was 
also on a carriage 
drawn by 12 horses. 
Hook & Ladder Co. 
No. 4 had a live eagle 

erched on their 


e. No. 14 Engine’ 


Co. i was or- 
namented by a large 
wreath, about 5 feet in 
diameter, in a frame, 
ted to them on 

ton Avenue. En- 


sand firemen and ten 
bands of music, and 
com in every 
respect. Thecarriagcs 
were .all_ handsomely 
decorated, and the 
members of the De- 
prtment all in good 
tne procession reached 
of starting, 

en the companies 
dismissed. * In 
the evening large 
number of the firemen 
attended “at Concert 
Hall, to listen to the 
dedication address hy 
Kev. Mr. Hodge. The 
“house was well filled, 
a large namber of la- 
dies being present,and 
the audience was in- 
terested yin Mr. 
Hodge's 
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LORD HARDINGE. 
wi readers herewith a fine 
trait of the in-chief of the pot 
of Great Britain. The subject of our illustration, 
Henry, Viscount Hardinge, of Lahore, and of 


§ Newton, co, of Derby, G.C.B., is descend- 


0 nge, was 
ed from Nicholas Hardinge, who was living in 
King’s Newton in the reign of Henry VII. ‘ 
— viscount is the third son of the late Rev. 
ry Hardinge, rector of Stanhope Durham, 


18, 1809; lieutenant-colonel, May, 30, 1811 ; 
colonel, July 19, 1821; a July 22, 
1 ; li tg I, November 23, 1841. 
He has filled the otfices of Clerk of the Ordnance, 
Secretary at War, for Ireland, 
Secretary at War, and in 1844, after the unex- 
pected recall of Lord Ellenborough, w int- 
ed to the rank of Governor-General of India. 
Viscount Hardinge is one_of the-now fast-dimin- 
ishing namber of military men who served 
throughout the whole of the Peninsular war ; 
nearly all the time he was deputy-quartermaster- 
general of the Portuguese army. He was pre- 
sent at the battles of Roliga of Vimiero, in 
which he was wounded. At the glorious battle 
of Corunna, Captain Hardinge was on the staff 
of the brave and unfortunate Sir John Moore ; he 
was near when the general received his death- 
wound. On observing that, as the soldiers were 
placing him in blanket, the hilt of his sword got 
a in the wound, he attempted to take it 
off ; dying hero stopped him, saying: “ It is 
as well as it is; I had rather it should go out of 
the field with me.” Viscount Hardinge was 
afterwards at the passage of the Douro, at the 
battle of Busaco, at the lines of Torres Vedras, 
at the battle of Albuera, the first and second 
sieges of Badajoz, at the siege and capture of 
Ciudad Rodrigo, at the third siege of Badajoz, 
at the battles of Salamanca and Vittoria, where 
he was severely wounded; Pampeluna, the Py- 
renees, Nivelle, Nive, and Orthes. He served 
also in the campaign of Waterloo, and lost his 
hand at the battle of Ligny, on the 16th of June. 
Even as Governor-General of India, he was en- 
in the battles of Moodkee, Ferozeshah, 
and Sobraon. It was on the 18th of December, 
1845, that the battle of Moodkee was fought; 
when the British troops, after forced marches of 
oné hundred and fifiy miles, and while the men 
were suffering severely from want of water and 
exhaustion, received the attack of a force treble 
their own in number, defeated them with great 
‘sta ad captured seventeen of their guns. 
But it was at Ferozeshah, where he offered his 
servites to Sir Hugh Gough, that: the military 
talents and the personal courage of Viscount 
Hardinge were pre-eminently seen. On account 
of his conduct on these memorable occasions, 
which ended in the discomfiture of the Sikhs, the 
governor-general was elevated to the peerage. 


“these who" only “know 


THE AMERICAN REPUBLIC. 

There, probably, never was, since the hegin- 
ning of the world, an instance of such solid, sud- 
den and dazzling prosperity as has been achieved 
within the last fifty years hy the United States of 
America. By peaceful industry and bold but 
well weighed enterprise, they have advanced to 
a degree of material and well-being which, to 
world ‘from “books, 
must appear almost incredible. They have but 
to persevere in the same course, and there is no 
limit to the triumphs that lie before them. They 
have still a boundless territory to occupy and 
improve, in the possession of which they are 
without a neighbor, and a mission of civilization 
and consolidation to execute as noble as ever de- 


VISCOUNT HARDINGE, COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


volved upon the sons of men. But the previous 
triumphs of their industry and their enterprise 
have been so rapid and portentous, that they would 
seem to have a tendency to turn aside the nation 
from its steady onward course, and to enlist it in 
more brilliant but far less certain schemes of ag- 
grandizement. A nation struggling day by day 
with praiseworthy perseverance and intensity for 

of the “almiighty dollar,” so 
shrewd and calculating in its private transactions, 
becomes, when it touches on public affairs, bound- 
less in its aspirations. It possesses a will as un- 
contrallable as the powers of nature which sur- 
round it, and spurns the control of law to which 
these mighty agencies so humbly submit them- 
selves.—London Times. 


PLOUGHING MATCH AT BRIDGEPORT. 

The pl hing match of the Fairfield County 
Agricultu Society, of which we give an illus- 
tration below, came off at Bridgeport, Ct., on 
Tharsday, the 7th ult., and was attended by vast 
crowds of people from the surrounding country. 


The ground was about one and a half miles from 


Bridgeport, on the line of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad, and in the immediate vici- 
nity of the Sound. Thirty-two teams were en- 
tered to contend for ten premiums, ranging from 
$50 to $5. The rules were : each team to plough 
one-fourth of an acre in two hours time, the fur- 
row to be seven inches deep, the sod to be com- 
pletely turned and well covered, and every man 
to be his own driver. The ploughing commenced 


at eleven o’clock, and better work it was, never 
our good fortune to witness. Whereall were so 
nearly perfect, it would be invidious to particu- 
larize. After much difficulty in coming to a de- 
cision, the judges finally announced the following 
award of the miums: A. H. Jerome, of 
Hartford, Ct., t premium, $50; J, L. Hart, 
Cornwall, Ct., second premium, $25; L. G. 
Bliss, Brattleboro’, Vt., third premidm, $25; Al- - 
bert W. Knap, Fairfield, Ct., fourth p.emium, 
$25; Charles B. Clark, Monroe, Ct., fifth pre- 
mium, $18; Elias Plum, Bridgeport, Ct, sixth 
premium, $16; George Morehouse, Fairfield, 
Ct., seventh Mmium, $14; Isaac E. Bostick, 
Trumbull, Ct., eighth premium, $12; Cartis L. 
Bostwick, Monroe, Ct., ninth premium, $10; 
Caivin W. Nourse, Westboro’, Mass., tenth pre- 
mium, $5. Twenty-two other gentlemen received 
diplomas. Eight of the premium ploughs were 
from the manufactory of Ruggles, Nourse, Ma- 
son & Co., and two from Prouty & Mears. 
Thirty-one of the teams were oxen, making al- 
together a sight worth a journey to see. The 
field was a sward upon loamy soil. All the 
ploughing was skillfully and perfectly executed. 
The town was crowded with people—the day 
being one worthy of note for its exceeding love- 


_ liness. -The exhibition of farm products and 


other matters, was worthy of commendation. 
We did not see the show of stock, but understood 
there were some og vera 7? ~ animals on the 
ground. - For the large, beautiful red Devon 
oxen, we can vouch they would be hard to beat 
anywhere. P. T. Barnum, of course, was in his 
glory. _ He is certainly entitled to much credit 
for the course he has taken to improve the agri- 
culture of Fairfield County. During the plough- 
ing, the assembled multitude was addressed by 
Professor J. J. Mapes, in an excellent practical 
agricultural speech, of some two hours in length, 
in which he touched upon many topics of interest 
to the farmer and horticultarist. After the award 
of premiums, the judges, orator of the day, and 
members of the press, dined by invitation with 
the President of the Society, P. T. Barnum, 
Esq.; at his palace of Iranistan>and were then 
driven in his carriage to the Fairfield County 
Agricultural Fair, which was being held in 
Bridgeport. A balloon ascension and circus 
were among the thousand and one attractions of 
the day. The ploughing match is finely illustrated 
by our artist in the beautiful engraving which 
we have given below. . 


FAIRFIELD COUNTY AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY'S PLOUGHING MATCH, AT BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


King 
and entered the army on the 8th of October, 
1798, at the early age of thirteen, as ensign in ——————— — 
the Queen’s Rangers. He subsequently became - > = 
lieutenant in the 47th (Lancashire) on the 25th SSS. aly a 
of March, 1802; was gazetted captain in the 57th 
(West Middlesex), April 7, 1804; major, April f 
71 
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[Written for Gleason‘s Pictorial.} 
THE INDIAN SUMMER. 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 


Autumn has come, and winter’s step is near, 
His footsteps rustle in the falling leaves ; 
His chill breath murmurs in the herbage sere, 
His frown would darken even the garnered sheaves ; 
But kindly nature mitigates his frown, 
And gilds the dying year with glories all her own. 


Before our raptured senses now unfold 
Scenes of a pageant summer, one more bright 
In varied hues and garniture of gold, 
Than “leafy June ” e’er offered to the sight. 
The sweeping wooded hills are all ablaze, 
And myriad rainbows giimmer through the golden haze. 


The limpid streams that idly saunter by, 

A burnished mirror in each tiny wave, 
Reward the gaze of the delighted eye ; 

for jewels, such as decked Aladdin’s cave, 
Shine from their liquid depths in wavering light, 
From morn till noon, from noon till starry night. 


And every bright-winged and melodious bird, 
That loves the woodland haunt and sylvan dell, 
By the strong spirit of his nature stirred, 
Pours to the parting year his wild farewell. 
Alas! too soon the gorgeous masque must end, 
And chilling skies o’er leafless bowers in sadness bend. 


How like a monarch regal Autumn dies !, 

With Tyrian robes and gems his couch is strown ; 
Above, the drapery of the golden skies, 

Beneath, the splendors of a matchless throne. 
Music to fill with joy the dying ear, 
And bear the spirit to a brighter sphere. 


So died the sachem, lord of these deep woods, 
Brightly appareled, in the days of old ; 
So lay in state beside the rolling floods, 
Gay with flamingo plumes, and clasps of gold, 
And trophies of the battle and the chase, 
Snuiling on death with unaverted face. 


» 
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CASPER ISLE. 


A TALE OF THE SEA. 


BY E. CURTISS HINE, U. 8. N. 


And then there was a little isle, 
That in my very face did smile, 

The only one in view ; 
And on it there were waving trees, 
And o’er it blew the mountain breeze, 
And by it there were waters flowing, 
And on it there were young flowers growing, 

Of gentile breath and hue. 

Byron’s Prisener of Chillon. 

Tue morning sun rose bright and red over the 
blue waves that wash the shores of South Ameri- 

ca, and the soft, tropical breezes swept along the 
azure sky which bent above the scene, and the 
finny tribes darted like beams of light in sport- 
ive gambols through the deep. 

A sail—one solitary sail, broke in upon the 
monotony of that vast expanse of sky and 
ocean, that immensity of grandeur and sublimi- 
ty. Since the morning of the day before, she 
had laid with drooping wing like some sleeping 
sea-bird upon the silent waters, her snow white 
sails idly rustling against her lofty masts, as she 
rolled lazily to and fro in the heavy ground 
swell; but now she had caught the newly-wak- 
ened breeze, her canvass was all expanded, and 
she was gliding onward along her watery path, 
with the speed of a falcon. 

She was a large brig, some four hundred tons 
burthen, sharp and long, like the clippers of our 
own day, and with a breadth of beam so great 
that it seemed as if it would be impossible to 
capsize her, though a hurricane should pour its 
fury upon her. Her decks were white end clean, 
and an air of order and decorum was visible in 
the cut of her sails, the fashion in which her rig- 
ging was flemished down, and the quiet manner 
in which the several duties of the crew were car- 
ried on. -Amidships of the craft was mounted 
upon a pivota long, brass forty-two pounder, 
which was kept as bright as polished silver, and 
refiected back the burning rays of the tropical 
sun like some resplendent mirror, while in 
groups around the decks stood the athletic sailors 
in their snow white dresses, conversing in low 
tones, and occasionally casting long and anxious 
glances over the surface of the surrounding sea. 
The captain, a short, swarthy, ferocious looking 
fellow, with sun-burned face and bushy whiskers, 
was walking briskly to and fro the quarter deck, 
conversing with the mate, who like himself had 
little in his personal appearance to recommend 
him to the favor of the physiegnomist. They 
were both dressed in a suit of uniform—a plain 
blue coat with anchor buttons, and gold laced 
caps, while around their capacious waists were 
bound large red. silk sashes, such as are some- 
times worn by thejpfficere of the army while on 
duty. 


“ Well, Santon,” said the commander to his 
subordinate, “I suppose if this wind should 
hold, we will be enabled to reach Casper Island 
by to morrow night. I’m very anxious to get 
in, for my provisions are running short, and 
there seems to be no prospect of falling in with 
any thing. I believe that all the trading vessels 
have got scent of me, and steer in some other 
direction, for I can’t get a sight of one. Con- 
found them; the next one I do fall in with will 
be apt to fare slim. I'll make every mother’s 
son of them walk the plank.” 

“Yes, no doubt of it—every mother’s son of 
them,” answered the mate, drily; “but you 
don’t say anything about the daughters.” 

“ There you are again, Jenkins, always throw- 
ing up to me about saving the life of that girl 
when we made the last capture. You yourself 
will admit that she is surpassingly beautiful.” 

“Yes, she is beautiful. But what upon earth 
can you do with her? She will only be a bur- 
then upon our hands, and should she live, and 
we ever be brought before a court of justice, her 
evidence would go hard against us. I move 
that we poison her.” 

** No, no, that shall not be done,” answered 
the captain, in a stern tone of voice. “ I com- 
mand here, and it is for me to judge what is 
best. It is for me to command—it is for you to 
obey. You ask whatI am going to do with 
her. I answer that I am going to make her my 
wife when [ reach the island.” 

“ Tmpossible—she will never consent—” 

“ Consent or not, my wife she shall be, if I 
murder her first and marry her afterwards. My 
mind is made up on that subject, and it will be 
of no use to attempt to dissuade me from it. 
But here she comes—go forward and set the men 
at work to repair the long boat, which was dam- 
aged in the last brush.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the mate, and took his 
departure from the quarter-deck. 

A tall and elegant young lady came up the 
ladder leading from the cabin, and seating her- 
self upon a settee extending across the stern of 
the vessel, gazed long and wistfully over the 
wide spreading waters of the heaving sea. She 
was apparently some nineteen or twenty years 
of age, with regular and agreeable features, re- 
markably white and even teeth, and with a form 
at once graceful and voluptuously matured. 
Her dark brown hair hung negligently in show- 
ers over her alabaster shoulders, and her dark 
blue eyes were dim as if by recent weeping. 
She seemed listless and low-spirited, and lost in 
asort of dreamy reverie as she gazed off over 
the sparkling sea, but her reverie was soon 
doomed to be disturbed. 

“ Well, miss,” said the captain, who had 
sauntered up unperceived to where she was sit- 
ting, for her thoughts had been wandering else- 
where, “‘ well, miss, what do you think of your 
present prospects ?” 

“They are gloomy enough,” answered the 
young lady, sadly ; “how could they be other- 
wise ‘ my friends and parents slain by your or- 
ders, and myself a prisoner on board a piratical 
vessel.” a 

“Hold, young lady, not so fast, if you please. 
We of this profession do not care about being 
called by hard names. Free-traders is our title.” 


“T care not by what name you are known,” 
answered the girl, firmly. “You are no less a 
villain.” 

“ Yes, because I took the vessel in which you 
were a passenger, made your old father and mo- 
ther, your lover (I suppose he was), and all the 
crew walk the plank, and spared you for my 
own purposes, you call me a villain. Well, you 
will get tamed down amazingly before you have 
been many months in my power. Where was 
your vessel from ?” 

“London; we were bound to Rio Janeiro, 
where we were to spend the winter, and expect- 
ed to have been in next week, when yor vessel 
bore down and captured us.” 

“ And that young officer— who was he? Your 
lover, I suppose? O, you needn’t blush so—I 
know he was; I knew it at the first glance, and 
so I threw him overboard because I didn’t wish 
there should be any impediment to my union 
with you.” 

“To ygnr union with me?” said the young 
girl, shudder. 

“ Ay, to your union with me,madam. You 
needn’t shrink so, and tremble. What did you 
suppose I saved you for, and destroyed the 
others ?” 

“I’m sure I can’t tell.” 

“Icam, then. Youare to become my wife 


when we reach Casper Island, whither we are 
now bound.” 

“T’ll die first!” 

“ So many a girl has said before, but they all 
came to it in time—they all come to it, and so 
will you.” 

“O, that Rupert were living.” 

“ Yes, yes, that’s all right enough. But he’s 
dead enough, I can tell you. But who was that 
young officer ?” 

“ Rupert Stansfield, a lieutenant in the royal 
navy. He was going out to Rio to join his ship, 
the Montague, and we chanced to be passengers 
in the same vessel.” 


board the vessel ?” 

“ Never.” 

“?Tis well—you’ll never know him again. 
The sharks have feasted upon his delicate limbs 
long ene-this.” 

And so the gallant brig sailed on o’er the 
laughing sea, as if unconscious of the weight of 
sin she bore ; the breeze.sung merrily among her 
mazy rigging, the glad waves sparkled in the 
sunshine, and the white-winged craft sped on. 
O, inscrutable are the ways of Providence ;— 
“we know what we are, but we know not what 
we shall be.” 

Rosalie Gilbert was the daughter of a wealthy 
English gentleman who resided on the Isle of 
Wight. A short time prior to the opening of 
our tale he had exhibited symptoms of a pul- 
monary complaint, which induced his medical 
adviser to recommend that he should spend the 
winter in a tropical clime. Acting upon this 
recommendation, he had sailed from London in 
a barque for Rio Janeiro, taking with him his 
wife and daughter, the young lady already in- 
troduced to the notice of the reader. Four 
weeks the barque had glided on towards her 
destined port, and everything went on pleasantly. 

Nor was the pleasure marred by the presence 
of a young lieutenant in the British Navy, who, 
in vbedience of orders received from the admir- 
alty, had taken passage in the vessel with the in- 
tention of joining the Montague, the flag-ship of 
the Brazil squadron. He was a young man of 
agreeable manners and a cultivated mind, and a 
warm friendship sprang up between him and the 
beautiful Rosalie, cut off as they were from the 
busy world and thrown almost constantly into 
each other’s society, which soon ripened into the 
deepest love. In fact they had obtained the 
sanction of the parents, and it was a settled 
thing that they should be united whenever the 
barque shoul ive at her destined haven. 


But alas! ream of bliss was destined 
to be broken n by a most terrible and un- 
looked catastrophe. When within a few days’ 
gf Rio, a piratical vessel, with a large black 

x floating at her peak, bore down and gave 
chase to the defenceless merchantman. She was 
but @@uilailer, and in a few hours the fleet 
brig was alopPside ; the captain, crew, and pas- 
sengers, itmthe exception of Rosalie, were re- 
lentlessly thrown overboard, the barque was 
plundered of everything valuable, and being set 
on fire was quickly wrapped in flames, while the 
corsair, like some ill-omened bird of prey, hav- 
ing completed her mission of destruction, filled 
away, and stood off for the haunt of her crew, 
bearing with her the insensible form of the 
maiden, now a captive in the hands of miscre- 
ants, whose tenderest mercies were but cruelties ; 
a band which delighted in deeds of violence and 
blood ! 

Afar in the midst of the South Atlantic, where 
the warm sun ever pours down his brightest rays, 
and chilling winter as yet has never dared to 
drive his icy car; in a clime where perpetual 
summer reigns triumphant throughout the live- 
long year; where the music of the singing birds 
is heard from early morn to setting sun, mingling 
with the low murmur of the laughing waves, as 
they leap like things of life and light upon the 
sandy beach, on a spot where bounteous Na- 
ture scems to have showered down her richest 
gifts, rises the lovely island of Casper, the bright- 
est jewel that emerald-like sparkles upon the 
slumbering b of that tranquil sea. Its pre- 
cise latitude and longitude is not essential to the 
objects of our tale, so we shall merely state that 
at the time of the opening of our tale, it had re- 
mained undiscovered and unknown to all save 
the officers and crew of that piratical brig, which 
we have before described to our readers, Car- 
lo Mauran, the head of that redoubtable gang of 
freebooters, in traversing the waters of that then 
unfrequented sea, in search of such few ships ag’ 


might chance to pass that way, had discovered 


“ And you never knew him before you met on. 


the existence of that little green and verdant isle, 
and it at once struck him that it woald afford 
him an excellent place to recruit when wearied 
with the active nature of his pursuits. 


A settlement was therefore formed upon the 
banks of a litle creek, which wound its course 
inland among the mountains in a zigzag direc- 
tion, and which afforded an ample depth of wa- 
ter to admit vessels even deeper than the brig; 
and there a village was constructed, frail in its 
materials, it is true, but still strong enough to 
protect the pirates from the heavy rains that 
periodically deluged the island. Here they were 
wont to resort, in order to recruit their energies, 
which were often exhausted by the hazardous 
kind of life they were compelled to lead, and 
here were left any sick or disabled members of 
their community, when necessity or love of ex- 
citement prompted them to take to their vessel 
and put to sea. 

It was a bright sunny afternoon in the early 
autumn, and the soft breezes rustled among the 
branches of the lofty palms and cocoas that 
studded the island, and threw in sombre shade 
the virgin earth below. Upon a hill, overlook- 
ing the sea, stood a group of ten or twelve sea- 
men, invalid members of the piratical commu- 
nity, who appeared anxiously scanning the hori- 
zon in search of some object, and anon passing 
remarks upon the weather, and such other mat- 
ters, as they chanced to be conversant with. One 
of the number had a spy-glass in his hand, and 
as he gazed off over the blue stretch of waters, 
sparkling and flashing in the sunlight, he report- 
ed, from time to time, to his comrades the result 
of his observations. 

“Ttell you, lads, it must be the Raven; I 
know her by the cut of her fore-topsail. You 
know what 'a roach we gave it the last time we 
had it down for repairs.” 

“Yes,” answered one of the others ; “ but it is 
not yet time to expect her. She has not been 
gone more than a month or so.” 

“‘O, the skipper’s getting tired of them ar long 
cruises. I heered him say, not long ago, he 
meant to get him a wife, when he fell in with a 
pretty girl aboard some one of the vessels he 
nabbed, and then settle down, and let the mate 
have the brig for a while to try his luck.” 

“Yes, and that’s the secret of his return now, 
I reckon,” replied the man with the glass ; “ for, 
if there isn’t a female on the quarter-deck of that 
brig, then my name isn’t Tom Harris.” 

“ And so there is,” said several of the gang, 
gazing through the glass in rotation; “ that is 
the Raven, standing in for the land under all 
canvass, and there’s a lady there, too.” 

“And I must go down and get the captain’s 
house in order for its new mistress, I suppose,” 
muttered Harris, “or I’ll be apt to catch a few 
dry knocks about the ears when he comes.” 


And the corsairs departed from the hill, and 
took their way towards their rudely constructed 
village, in order to put everything in good order 
against the arrival of the working portion of 
their community. 

Meanwhile the brig was gliding in under a 
press of canvass, and soon she pointed her bow- 
sprit between the two headlands which marked 
the entrance of the creek, and stood boldly up 
the narrow and winding channel until nearly 
abreast of the bamboo thatched village; when 
clewing up her sails in “regular man-of-war 
fashion,” and rounding gracefully to, her anchor 
was let go with a loud splash into the quiet Wa- 
ters, awaking the echoes of that lonely spot, and 
swinging slowly round, so as to bring her buoy 
up stream. The Raven lay silently in her berth, 
the black emblem of her fearful calling floating 
out lazily on the sunny breeze, and all her tower- 
ing spars and unfurled canvass reflected in the 
clear depths of those translucent waters. 

No sooner was the anchor down, than the gig 
of the captain was lowered, and that worthy, 
handing the trembling form of Rosalie into the 
stern, quickly followed, and ordered his coxswain 
to pull for the shore. But few words were spok- 
en during the passage, which lasted byt a few 
moments; and when the bows of the gig were 
ran upon the yellow sandy beach, the captain 
leaped out, and taking the lady by the arm, con- 
ducted her to a house a little apart from the 
others, and having more pretension to style than 
characterized the larger portion of them. 

“Here, maflam, will be your home,” said 
Mauran, as he entered with his charge. “ You 
sec‘the place is tolerably well fitted up; you will 
have one of the boys to wait upon you, and at- 
tend to your wants; and yonder,” pointing to a 


door, “ will be your apartment. I do not wish 
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to use force to compel you to become mine, but 
rest assured that the sooner you consent to the 
arrangement, the better it will be for you. Mine 
you must be, and mine you shall be, with or with- 
vut your consent; but I will give vou a few days 
to consider upon it, before proceeding to carry 
out my plans.” 

“Then you consent to give me a few days 
respite?” said the captive maiden, while her 
downcast eyes sparkled for a moment with all 
their wonted brilliancy. “ You will not at once 
proceed to extremities ?” 

“O,no; Ihave no reason to do that. You 
are safely in my power, and cannot escape me. 
But on second thought I will only give you until 
to-morrow morning to deliberate. To night we 
are all to have a jollification or carouse, and I 
cannot attend to you; but to morrow morning 
the priest shall make us one. We have a priest 
here, madam, such a one as he is.” 

Saying this, the ruffian rose and took his de- 
parture, casting a hateful leer upon his hapless 
victim, as he left the room, and went whistling 
towards the humbler quarters of his men. 

“So, so!” murmured Rosalie Gilbert, when 
she was left alone. ‘“ The villains are going to 
have a carouse—are they? They think they 
have me securely in their clutches, but they shall 
see, Wait a little.” 

The night set in dark-and showery. It was 
the commencement of the rainy season, and gray 
masses of clouds were gathering around the 
brows of the mountains, and wrapping their dus- 
ky forms in shrouds of mist and vapor, and a 
fresh land breeze was roughening the crests of 
the waves, as they leaped and danced about the 
island in wild and weird-like forms. But what 
cared the corsairs for the gathering storm with- 
out, or the leaping of the ocean waves ¢ 


In a large reed built hall, now brightly lighted 
by innumerable lamps, was placed a long table, 
which fairly groaned beneath the weight of rich 
wines and viands, which the pirates had plunder- 
ed from many a peaceful bark. At the head of 
this table was seated the captain, while ranged 
along its sides sat the other members of that un- 
holy fraternity, now deep in their wassail and 
their cups. Songs were sung, speeches made, 
oaths and imprecations, arose on every side, 
while the goblet was drained to the very dregs. 
And when there chanced to be a pause in all 
this drunken revelry, the soft rain could be heard 
pouring down upon the thatched roof like the 
mercies of a kind Providence upon a sinful and 
ungrateful world. 

Let us now return to Rosalie Gilbert. No 
sooner had the darkness descended upon the 
island, and the noises from the banqueting hall 
convinced her that the revel had commenced, 
than rising to her feet she started out of the 
house, and began to reconnoitre the premises. 
She was a brave girl, and having been reared 
upon the Isle of Wight, she had been familiar 
with boats and their management from her earli- 
est childhood. So starting off by a circuitous 
route, which led her some distance from the lit- 
tle village, where she would have been in danger 
of meeting with some of the corsairs, she pro- 
ceeded at once to the beach abreast of the brig, 
where, by good fortune, she found one of the 
quarter-boats of the vessel made fast to a huge 
palm tree, which threw its dark shadows over 
the waters of the creek. 

To jump into this boat, cut the painter, and 
hoist the jib and mainsail—for she was sloop 
rigged,—was but the work of an instant, and the 
next she was rapidly flying down the creek 
towards the open sea. Rosalie sat boldly at the 
helm, and directed the movements of the little 
craft; the land breeze filled the light sails, and 
in a short time she was rising and falling on the 
long and regular swell.of the open sea. 


Rosalie’s plan had been to steer boldly out, 
and stand to the northward, trusting to some 
passing vessel to rescue her from her peril, and 
she accordingly kept the head of the boat in that 
direction, until the island faded from her view. 

Day after day did the brave girl steer her tiny 
bark over the southern sea, and now the few ecat- 
ables which she had managed to secure at the 
house of the pirate captain, and bring away with 
her, were nearly exhausted, and starvation stared 
her like some lean and hungry wolf in the face. 
Still, she never for one moment, regretted the 
step she had taken, and rejoiced that though she 
might meet with death in one of its most terrible 
forms, she had, at least, escaped from infamy, 
and preserved her honor without a stain. 

At length, one day when exhausted nature 
could endure no longer, and the brave and high- 


spirited girl was about to sink from her post at 
the tiller, she saw a sail away on the very verge 
of the horizon. As the time wore on, she became 
convinced that the vessel was standing towards 
her, and just before sunset she had the pleasure 
of knowing that her boat had been descried from 
the mast head of the strange vessel, which, from 
its immense size, she felt convinced was a man- 


f-war. 

As the noble vessel came abreast of the boat 
of our heroine, she threw her main-topsail to the 
mast, and displayed the chequered broadside of 
a line-of-battle-ship, and in a few moments one 
of her quarter boats was lowered and pulled for 
the light craft of Rosalie. She quickly learned 
that the ship was the Montague, of seventy-four 
guns, to which her lover, Rupert Stansfield, had 
been ordered; but what was her astonishment, 
her delight, on ascending the noble'ship, to be 
met at the gangway by Rupert in persén! Sink- 
ing to the deck in a swoon, she was borne by the 
young officer to his state-room, and when she 
had sufficiently recovered, he related to her all 
that had transpired since their separation. 

It seems that when the pirates threw the young 
lieutenant overboard, they took it for granted 
that that would be the last of him, and gave 
themselves no further uneasiness about him ; but 
being an expert swimmer, he succeeded in get- 
ting hold of the rudder-chains of the burning 
ship, and when the pirates had taken their de- 
parture, finding a plank adrift, he swam to it 
and found it sufficiently buoyant to sustain his 
weight. On this plank he drifted about the 
ocean for two days, when he was picked up by 
an American brig, and carried into Rio de Ja- 
neiro, and at once joined his ship, which was 
just about departing for a cruise. The rest the 
reader knows. 

Rosalie at once gave such information in re- 
gard to the pirates as induced the old admiral to 
endeavor to find their haunt, and the head of 
the Montague being turned to the south again, 
she steered in that direction until at length the 
lofty peaks of the island rose to view. The ship 
was run in as close to the land as safety would 
permit, and lowering down several of her boats, 
they were despatched, well armed and manned, 
to capture the corsairs, A desperate conflict 
ensued, but in the end British valor was tri- 
umphant, and the miscreants were completely 
routed and cut to pieces. A large amount of 
specie was found at the house of the private cap- 
tain, and this the admiral presented to Rosalie, 
saying, as he did so, that it was entirely owing to 
her courage that the haunt of the gang had ever 
been discovered. 

Rupert Stansfield is now — and a 
captain in the royal navy. He dwells in a splen- 
did mansion in the county of ¥, has his race- 
horses, his dogs, his pleasure yachts, and»his 
hunting grounds. He has also four fine, fresh- 
looking children, and whgt is more, she Who was 
once Rosalie Gilbert, is the mother of them. 
She is a noble specimen of English matronly 
beauty, with the same joyous smile upon her 
face that it wore in her girlhood ; and no one, to 
look at her, as she moves with dignity and grace* 
about her husband’s halls, would suppose that 
the quiet Lady Stansfield had ever paid a flying 
visit to Casper Isle, which now, under another 
name, still gleams amid the plashing waters of 
that sun-lighted southern sea. 

[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
A SONG. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Far o'er the sea, where the azure sky 

_ Tinges the wave which encircles it round ; 

Where the sweet breath of summer is ever nigh, 
And the brightest gems of the earth are found. 

Come, maiden, come, among all things fair, 

I'll treasure thee as the loveliest there. 


Come where true warm hearts are beating, 
Where kindness beams from the soul and the eye ; 
Where the stranger shall meet with a friendly greeting, 
And all things are genial beneath the sky. 
Come, maiden, come, among all things fair, 
I'll treasure thee as the loveliest there. 


When destiny hung a dark curtain around me, 
And I stood like the doomed on the verge of despair ; 
Thy form, like an angel, shed sunlight around me, 
And scattered the mist fate was gathering there. 
Then come, maiden, come, among all thivgs fair, 
I'll treasure thee as the loveliest there. ai 


Onr first fault, like the prolific poppy of Abou- 
tage, produces seeds innumerable. The wind 
wafts them away, and wc know not when they 
fall or where they rise; but this we know, that 
they meet us at every step upon the path of life 
and strew it with plants oF bitterness. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 
THE BOOK OF THE FUTURE, 


BY OWEN G. WARREN. 


wee 


If mah possessed the art to break 
The seven-fold seals, and look, 

With sacrilegious eyes, upon 
The future’s open book ; 

Had he the power to look beyond 
The vast infinity, 

And trace his march of progress on, 
In ages yet to be ;— 


It were a malison more fell 
Than has on man been laid ; 
Since in his happy Eden bower 
Adam first disobeyed ; 
Yet all look forth, and seek to see 
The path they yet shall tread ; 
And seek to scan the wide-spread scene, 
Far o'er the future spread. 


The book of fate before us lies, 
Let each the lesson heed ; 

The opened page we all may see, 
The next one none may read. 

Full fast enough the leaves will turn, 
For human pains and strife ; 

And unto all who read it right, 
*f will be the book of life. 


DODDRIDGE IN HIS LIBRARY. 


Entering his well-stored library, we see him 
surrounded by groups of listeners, going from 
shelf to shelf, and giving a viva voce catalogue, 
which displays a surprising extent of knowledge, 
and recommending at what period of their 
course, and with what special views, particular 
books should be read, and which of them it is 
desirable they should be most familiarly ac- 
quainted with when settled in the world. And 
now in he comes, with a merry laugh and a lu- 
dicrous anecdote. A little girl cal just been 

laying with a dog, and nursing it in her lap, as 

e sat in the old-fashioned window seat. ‘ And 
do you know,” she gravely asked, ‘“ who made 
you?” A look of blank wonder from the ques- 
tioned animal was, of course, all that followed. 
“Shame on you,” proceeded the young interro- 
gator, with grave reproof ; “‘ you Dr. Doddridge’s 
dog, and not know who made you!” = “ And if,” 
after relating the comical story, he adds, “so 
much is expected from my dug, what may be 
expected from my students ?”—,Stoughton’s Life 
of Doddridge. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LIFE’S DARK HOURS. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 
0, I am sad! thou art not here! 
Thy gentle hand I cannot press ; 
My anguish wrings the burning tear, 
While strangers gaze on my distress. 
My couch is comfortless, and sleep 
Hath fled these weary eyelids now ; 
No soothing.word forbids to weep, 
. « No tender hand is on my brow. 


Dismal night’s lagging hours depart, 
And morning’s sun no joy can bring ; 
For still will bleed my breaking heart, 
And therns—not roses—round it spring. 
Must thus my setting day go down, 
Without affection’s smile, or eye 
To scatter sorrow's gloomy frown, 
And soothe my bosom ere I die? 


Ged! grant me patience! nerve my soul 
To hope, and bear this hard decree, 
That bids affliction’s waters roll 
Their fiery billows over me! 
Or shorten, by thy sovereign will, 
The wretched hours that now are mine ; 
Speak “ peace,” and bid my mind be still, 
Or take the spirit that is thine. 


KEEP THE HEART ALIVE. 


The longer I live, the more expedient I find it 
to endeavor more and more to extend my sym- 
pathies and affections. The natural tendency 
of advancing years is to narrow and contract 
these feelings. I do not mean that I wish to 
form a new and sworn friendship every day, to 
increase my circle of intimates; these are very 
different affairs; but [ find it conduces to my 
mental health and happiness to find out all I can 
which is amicable and loveable in those I come 
in contact with; and to make the most of it. It 
may fall very short of what I was once wont to 
dream of; it may not supply the place of what | 
have known, felt and tasted, but it is better than 
nothing ; it seems to keep the feelings and affec- 
tions in exercise ; it keeps the heart alive in its 
humanity ; and, till we shall be all spiritual, this 
is alike our duty and our interest.—Bernard 

‘on, 


> 


LIFE. 

TI once said to an agreeable misanthmppe, who 
had introduced to me a young friend of his: 
“ Your friend, my dear sir, has no worldly tact ; 
he knows nothing whatever of the usages of life.” 
“ Ah,” said R., “he is already as mournful and 
downcast as if knew every tittle of that of which 
you reproach him with utter ignorance.”— Cham- 

‘ort. 


~— 


One swallow does not make a summer.— Old Pr. verb. 


TRUE HOSPITALITY. 

I pray you, O excellent wife, camber not your- 
self or me to get a curiously rich dinner for this 
man or woman who has alighted at our gates ; 
nor a bedchamber made at too great a cost ; 
these things, if they are curious in them, they 
can get for a few shillings in any village; but 
rather let the stranger see, if you will, in your 
looks, accents and behaviour, your heart and ear- 
nestness, your thought and will, which he cannot 
buy at any price in any city, and which he may 
well travel twenty miles, and dine sparely and 
sleep hardly to behold. Let not the emphasis of 
hospitality lie in bed and board; bnt let trath, 
and love, and honor, and courtesy, flow in all thy 
deeds.— Emerson. 


FOREST HILLS. 

The following very fine tribute to departed worth 
we cut from the Boston Transcript, and at once 
recognize it to be from the pen of a distin- 
guished member of the legal profession of this 
city. Knowing the occasion that draws forth 
this poetical expression of heart promptings, 
we see peculiar beauty in the lines. 


O’erhanging boughs should shade that quiet spot 
Where sleeps the gentlest form that ives ere sent, 

And flowers should bloom around the shrine of one 
Whose life a pure celestial perfume lent. 


The passing stranger pauses not to gaze, 

With worldling thoughts upon this sacred sod ; 
But reads—and ponders as he stoops to read,— 

* The pure in heart, indeed, shall see their God!” 


like thyeelf!—-for through thy holy life 

Sweet thoughts of heaven and sacred things were thine ; 
Earth’s beauties moved thee ;—but in all, thy soul 

That GoopNess saw, which heaven-sent beams divine! 


Blow soft, ye breezes! As ye sweep along, 
Let not your angry discord reach this spot ; 
For. one who calmed life’s wilder passions, here 
Sleeps in peace! Beware, you mar it not! 


Or if you come, let it in murmurs be 
Soft as the requiem, which bright angels sigh, 
Who watch and guard this shaded spot, to guide 
Her angel spirit to its home on high! 


Tn such a spot thy spirit loved to muse, 
And with the spirits of the dear ones gone 

To hold sweet converse. Here, beneath this shade 
Again | feel thee !— Yes,—1’m not alone! 


Thy mem’ry, dearest,—how much cherished, loved, 
This richly sculptured seroll but feebly tells ; 

But deeper far than sculptured art can carve, 
In my deep heart of hearts it buried dwells. P. 


OBSTACLES TO REFORM. 


Before anything wise or good can be done, in- 
numerable people have to be persuaded, or out- 
voted, or tired out. All the possible folly that 
can be said on any subject, has to be answered, 
and borne with, and exhausted. The chaff has 
to be winnowed away many times before the 
grain can be got at at all. One conclusion from 
this, in my mind is, that, as more power of all 
kinds is allowed to the individuals in modern 
constitutions (as, for instance, he has more pow- 
er of obstruction), more is demanded from him 
in the way of individual thought and exertion 
for the public good.— Arthur Helps. 

[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


EDDY AND WILLIE. 


BY CONRAD 8. KYSER. 


Eddy, with eyes deep and blue, 
And lips of the loveliest red ; 
Cheeks of a starlight hue, 
Where the fresh bloom of liiies are shed. 


Hair like the golden glow 

That lingers on hill-tops at morn ; 
A neck and a bosom below, 

That rival the whitest thorn. 


Willie, with eyes dark and bright, 
A blossom so sparkling and fair ; 
The tinge on his cheek, like the light 
Of a soft, crimson blush, on the air. 


Both are like flowers of gold, 
Fragrant and fair to the sight ; 
Both do a treasure unfold, 
And in our hearts cause a well of delight. 


HABITS. 

Like flakes of snow that full unperceived upon 
the earth, the seemingly unimportant events of 
life succeed one another. As the snow gathers 
together, so are our habits formed. No single 
flake that is added to the pile produces a sensible 
change ; no single action creates, however it may 
exhibit, a man’s character; but as the tempest 
hurls the avalanche down the mountains, and 
overwhelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so 
passion, acting upon the elements of mischief 
which pernicious habits have brought together 
by imperceptible accumulation, may overthrow 
the edifice of truth and virtue.—Jeremy Bentham. 


RURAL TASTE. 

There are, probably, more pretty rural homes 
within ten miles of Boston, owned by those who 
live in them, than ever sprung up in so short a 
space of time in any part of the world. The 
taste once formed there, it has become contagi- 
ous, and is diffusing itself among all conditions 
of men, and gradually elevating and making 
beautiful the whole neigh of that popu- 
lous city. Scarcely anything be more charm- 
ing then thus ruralizing the™cnvirons of city 


residence.— Downing. 
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ICHABOE ISLAND. 

present to the readers 
of the Pictorial on this page particularly refer to 
the island of Ichaboe, and the mode of shipping 
o, by vessels engaged in the trade, both to 
England and America. The supply of the arti- 
cle seems to be almost inexhaustible, and as 
regards its valae ina horticultural point of view 
there can be but one opinion. ‘The small island 
known as Ichaboe, has thus become of immense 
importance in commercial respects, and is the 
seat of much business. While California and 
Australia are yielding golden 
stores in shape of the glittering 
metal itself, Ichaboe and the 
Lobos Islands, on our own 
South American coast, are af- 
fording a no less important 
yield of an article that proves 
of great and important benefit 
in agriculture. The trade is 
becoming a legitimate branch 
of commerce, and employs 
much shipping, and many able 
hands, and a large amount of 
capital—all affording a high 
per centage for the investment 
of time, money and enterprise. 
One of the most interesting 
nestions now pending of a na- 
tional character is touching our 
right to operate upon the guano 
islands off the coast of Peru. 
Ichaboe Island lies off the west- 
ern coast of Africa, within one 
mile and a half from the main, 
and forty-one miles to the 
northward of Possession Isl- 
and, which is in latitude 26 
deg. 57 min. south, longitude 
15 deg. 8 min. east. Ichaboe 
is but about one mile in cir- 
cumference ; on the east side 
ships may anchor in perfect 
safety, in tive fathoms of water ; 
aout two cables’ length from 
its shore, a convenience of great. 
moment in connexion with the 
new trade in guano. Great 
numbers of the right whale 


seemed to have been clear to the inhabitants of 
Peru ; but chemical examination, and other evi- 
dence, leave it no longer undetermined, that the 
enormous accumulations of this matter on sea 
islands, in various localities, is nothing more 
than the droppings of the myriads of fowls which 
inhabit them for the purpose of rest and incuba- 
tion.” In this connection, we may introduce a 
little anecdote given in Harpers’ Magazine, a 

icy illustration of Yankee pre-occupancy. 
"Phere is « good deal of talk, in these latter days, 
about the article of guano : the right of discovery 


strike on this part of the coast 
about the middle of June, when 
they may easily be taken. In 
the months of October and No- 
vember, the island is literally 
covered with jackass penguins 
and gannets, which convene 
here for the purpose of laying and incubation. 
The shores are also much resorted to by multi- 
tudes of far-seal. The southeast pst of the bay, 
on the main land, directly opposite the island, is 
the finest place on this part of the coast for jerk- 
ing beef, it being only four miles from a Hotten- 
tot village; and the springs of fresh water will 
supply any number of cattle. It is, however, to 
being the depository of guano, in almost incred- 
ible quantities, that Ichaboe owes its importance ; 
and this information is stated to have originated 
in the following passage in Morrell’s “ Narrative 
of a Voyage to the South and West Coast of Af- 
rica :”—* The surface of this 
island is covered with birds’ 
manure to the depth of twenty- 
five feet.” Upon this, Lieuten- 
ant Petrie, R. N., who has just 
reprinted Morrell’s “ Narra- 
tive,” remarks: “Our author 
was quite aware of both the 
name and nature of guano; 
but, as it possessed less interest 
than other objects of traffic with 
which he was surrounded, he 
does ‘not enlarge upon the dis- 
covery. In his first voyage, 
when at St. Lobos on the coast 
of Peru, the bird manure is 
again mentioned, under the 
Spanish name of guanar. Itis, 
says he, probably, the richest 
manure in the world, and is in 
sufficient quantity to load thou- 
sands of ships.” Lieutenant 
Petrie, in his appendix to Mor- 
rell’s “ Narrative,” says : “ The 
trade in guano, which has been 
lately opened to the coast of 
Africa, has not only raised high 
hopes as to its beneficial effects 
in improving agriculture, by 
affording an abundance of the 
richest manure, but on the com- 
merce, and especially on the 
shipping interests of the coun- 
try, it has already occasioned 
considerable improvement. Ev- 
erything relating to it, there- 
fore, is a matter of importance, 
and even the natural history of 
the article is something more 
than a mere matter of curiosity. 
Irs name, it would appear, is 
of Peruvian derivation, and has 
been called in the language of 
the natives Auano, the meaning 
of which is dung or manure; bat the Spaniards 
now name it guano, or guanar. The aborigines 
on the coast of Peru seem to have used guano 
from time immemorial as manure; and at the 
time of the European discovery of the country 
strict laws had been enacted hy the Incas, to 
the islands in which ic is found, and to 
nish with death even those who killed the sea- 
wis from whieh it was derived. Mach dou t 
was entertained forsome time after bein brought 
to this country, with regard to the origin of gua- 
no; the Spaniards early questioned that which 


“WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON, 

It has been said that the Duke of Wellington 
never wrote a despatch in which the word putr 
did not occur, and that’Napoleon never wrote a 
despatch to which the word GLORY was wanting. 
That is the difference between the two men, and 
the two countries to which they belonged It 
was that moral superiority that made Welling- 
ton the final victor. As a mere general, the 
Duke of Wellington was immeasurably the in- 
ferior of Napoleon. Napoleon displayed more 
genius in any one campaign, than Wellington 


A VIEW OF TILE ISLAND OF ICHABOE. 


of the islands where it is obtained, and the like. 
We remember to have heard something about 
the discovery and occupation of the first of these 
islands, that of Ichaboe, which made as “ laugh 
consumedly ;” and we have been thinking that a. 
thorough exploration of the Lobos Islands might 
result in a similar discomfiture to the “ grasping 
Britishers.” It seems that a party of English- 
men, claiming to have discovered the island of 
Ichaboe, landed from a British vessel upon that 
“rich” coast, and appreciating the great agri- 
cultural value of its minerals, walked up to the 
top of the heap, to crow on their own dung-hill, 


did in his whole life ; but the dogged man of da- 
ty triumphed at length over the brilliant man of 
glory; so it was in the beginning, is now, and 
ever shall be. The Frenchman may laugh at 
the stolidity and stupidity of the Englishman, 
but so long as the one race ix capable of believ- 
ing in the august and commandiny nature of du- 
ty, and the other race is not, England’s suprem- 
acy will be maintained. Imagine the two gener- 
als, Wellington and Napoleon, changing armies ! 
What fishes out of water they would both have 
heen! Those flaming Napoleonic bulletins and 


harangues that used to set the French army all 


IUHABUE—MUDE OF SHIPPING GUANO. 


and take possession of it in the name of her maj- 
esty the queen, with the usual form of breaking 
a bottle of Madeira, and other like observances. 
While they were thus taking possession, however, 
one of the party, more adventurous than the 
rest, made his way to the farther slope of a high- 
er eminence, and saw, to his utter discomfiture 
and consternation, a Bangor schooner rocking 
in a little cove in the island, a parcel of Yankees 
digging into its sides, and loading the vessel. 
He reported to his party what he had seen, and 
the ceremony of taking possession was swpped. 


ablaze with enthusiasm, would have been simply 
laughed at by the English soldier. Nor could 
the solid English have executed those brilliant 
aspirations of Napoleon, by which a forced march 
of a few weeks sometimes made a whole cam- 
paign his own. Wellington, on the other hand, 
an have done nothing with a French army. 
It would have ridiculed his caution and bluntness 
of speech, sunk under his discipline, and ran 
away from every foe. A Frenchman can no 
more fight, than a balloon can ascend, without 
inflation.—Home Journal 


. 


CIRCUS LN CUNSTANTINOPLE. 

One evening I went to the grand Circo Olimpico 
—an equestrian entertainment in a vast circular 
tent, on a piece of open ground up in Pera; and 
it was as curious a sight as one could well wit- 
ness. The play-bill was in three | 
Turkish, Armenian and Italian; and the audi- 
ence was composed almost entirely of Levan- 
tines, nothing but fezzes being seen round the 
benches. There were few females present, and 
of Turkish women none ; but the house was well 
filled, both with spectators and the smoke from 
the pipes, which all of them 
carried. There was no buzz of 
talk, no distant hailings, nor 
eer sounds of impa- 
tience. ey all sat as grave 
as judges, and would, I believe, 
have done so for any period of 
time, whether the performances 
had been given o: not. I have 
said the sight was a curious 
one, but my surprise was ex- 
cited beyond bounds when a 


real clown—a Mr. 
Merryman” of the arena— 
jumped into the ring, and cried 


out in perfect English : “‘ Here 
we are again, all of a lump! 
How are you?” ‘There was.no 
response to this salutation, for 
it was evidently incomprehen- 
sible; so it fell flat, and the 
poor clown looked as if he 
would have given his salary for 
a boy to have called for “ Hot 
Codlins!” looked at the bill, 
and found him described as the 
Grotesco Inglese”’ Whittany. 
I did not recognize the name 
in connection with the annals 
of Astley’s, but he was a clever 
fellow, notwithstanding; and 
when he addressed the master 
of the ring; and observed : “If 
you please, Guillaume, he says 
that you said, that I said, that 
they said, that nobody had said 
nothing to anybody,” it was 
with a drollery of manner that 
at last agitated the fezzes like 
poppies in the wind, although 
the meaning of the speech was 
still a book with them. 
I don’t know whether great 
writers of eastern travel would 
; have gone to this circus but 
yet it was a strange sight. For aught that one 
could tell, we were about to see all the mishaps 
of Billy Button’s journéy to Brentford, repre- 
sented in their vivid discomfort, upon the shores 
of the Bosphorus, and.within the range of the 
sunset shadows of the minarets from St. Sophia! 
The company was a very fair one, and they went 
through the usual programme of the amphithe- 
atre. One clever fellow threw a bullet in the 
air, and caught it in a bottle daring a “ rapid 
act;” and another twisted himself among the 
rounds and legs of a chair keeping a glass full 
of wine in his mouth. They leaped over lengths 
of stair carpet, and th 
hoops, and did painful things, 
as Olympic youths and lion 
vaulters of Arabia. The at- 
traction of the evening, how- 
ever, was a very handsome girl 
—Madalena Guillaume—with 
a fine Gitani face and exquisite 
figure. Her performance con- 
sisted in clinging to a horse, 
with merely a strap hung to its 
side. In this she put one foot, 
and flew round the ring in the 
most reckless manner, leapi 
with the horse over poles an 
gates, and hanging on appa- 
rently by nothing, until the 
fezzes were in a quiver of de- 
light, for her costume was not 
recisely that of the Stamboul 
ies.— Albert Smith. 


ROTARY STEAM PLOUGH. 
This is the name of a new 
plough just introduced amon, 
the agriculturalists of Scotland. 
The ploughs, or rather iron 
horns, which act as ploughs, re- 
volve on a. shaft water 
wheel. It stirs about three feet 
of earth at once, and so scatters 
and pulverizes it as to make it 
look like the work of a spade. 
it pores a of 
£500 yards per hour, ploughi 
about six acres in oe ry 
The price of it is £300 or 
#1455. It requires an engi- 
neer and two rers to attend 
it. It will never be introduced 
into America, for the reason 
that it is too large and expen- 
sive. But while it will not be- 
come domesticated with us, it 
will be a production of much It will 
show our farmers what is doing in other parts of 
the world to make steam power subservient to 
man in tilling the earth. It will, no doubt, also 
afford many good hints to some of our invent- 
ors, for steam power will yet be employed more 
extensively for agricaltural purposes than it is 
at present. This plough, when not tilling, can 


be thrown ont of gear with the engine, which can 
then be made by pulley and belt to drive a thresh 
ing machine and many other machines.—Scien- 
tific American. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

We shall present in our next, a fine ye design 
to tne memory of the late Daniel Webster, repre- 
renting his wv weeping his loss, eo Liberty laying a 
crown at his feet. 

4 representation of the residence of Mr. Webster, at 


man breathed his 

‘A fine series of oo 
buryport, Mass. All by our artist, Mr. 
Givin engraving of Putnam’s Free 
School, Newburyport. 

Secon 
taben from Salisbury, 


Third, a picture representing the Eseex Merrimack Sus- 

© ture represen’ the famous 
Oak ill Cemetery , 

Fifth, an elaborate and well drawn picture of the City 
Hall, Newbury port. 

A large and elegant picture of a statue of the Duke of 
Wellington. 

An admirable likeness of the Hon. Abbott Lawrence, 

. Mowse. 


On our last page, we give an artistic view of 
this beautiful edifice. It stands on one of the 
highest points in the’city. It is a most magnifi- 
cent structure; in fact, it has no equal of its 
kind west of the mountains. It was built in 
1840. The picture exhibits, in the view from 
the north, on the extreme left, a portion of the 
jail building, or the sheriff’s residence. To the 
right is seen a portion of a frame building, sume 
two hundred yards to the south, in which Louis 
Philippe, ex-king of France, resided when an 
exile in this country many years ago. The pic- 
ture is a fine one, and well exhibits the architec- 
tural beauties of the building. 


the city of New- 
Kilburn. 


SPLINTERS. 


+ The Lynn City Gua Guards is a fine, soldier-. 
like looking company. . 
.... Pickpockets are as plenty as blackberries 
in Boston. The police are busy. 
.++. The new lord mayor of London is a 
butcher by trade. This looks republican. 


. Warren, with his inimitable drollery is _ 


still the “ bright particular” of the Museum. 
-++» The course of lectures before the Mer- 
cantile Library, this winter, will be brilliant. 
-+++ Kossuth’s sister has opened a boarding- 
school in New York city, corner of 14th street. 
. Many persons in Boston declare Alboni 


to be superior to Jenny Lind. 
. Great activity is now manifested in our 
navy. “In time of peace,” etc. 


+» We grasped the hand of General Wool, 
a day or two since ; a true gentleman and soldier. 
... Alboni was much delighted with Boston 
and environs, visiting Bunker Hill, etc. 
-»» Rufus Choate is said to realize $20,000 
per annum by his profession. 
..». Thank Heaven, our exchanges are fast 
getting over their political fever. 
. We learn by the papers, that there are 
thirteen churches in San Francisco. 
. Goethe’ said that modern poets pat i a 
great deal of water in their ink! — 
.+». Wanted to know, if the bullet ever paid 
anything for lodging in the man’s thorax ? 
..+. We have already some élegant improve- 
ments in hand for the next volume of the Pictorial. 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS. 

Before these pages meet the eye of the reader, 
the presidential contest will have been decided, 
and the political complexion of the administra- 
tion of the United States for the next four years 
settled. We are now writing in the midst of the 
hurly-burly and excitement of the battle ; the 
papers that lie before us on the table are fall of 
as fierce philippics as those which graced the 
amiable columns of the “‘ Independent’’ and the 
“ Eatonsville Gazette,” so humorously chroni- 
cled in the Pickwick papers. We thank our 
stars that ours is not a political sheet. 

To foreign travellers among us these election- 
eering episodes in our career are full of interest. 
An Englishman is not at all surprised at them. 
The violence of political contests in his own 
country is fully equal to that which disgraces 
the most excitable localities in ours. The hust- 
ings of the small provincial towns of England 
frequently exhibit as turbulent scenes as are ever 
enacted in the fourth ward of New York. It is 
not an unusual thing to pelt a 
what are politely termed “ unmerchantableeggs !”” 
Here such an insult is never offered to a stump 
speaker. The Englishman is used to seeing pro- 
cessions bearing banners with the threatening in- 
scription “ Bread or Blood!” Bat he is not 
alarmed, for he knows that the most menacing 
assemblage of starving Chartists is easily dis- 
persed by a few constables and policemen, and 
that the first blast of a cavalry trumpet is sure to 
startle a monster mob to the four winds of. 
heaven. 

On a French spectator of these scenes, the 
effect is very different. We remember of being 
very much amused, a few years since, by the 
prognostications of a French gentleman, recently 
from Paris, in the midst of one of our most ex- 
citing political contests. He was fresh from the 
focus of revolutionary France, that amiable 
country where blood is the sovereign panacea 
for all the political ills that man is heir to. He 
had attended one or two political meetings, read 
daily four or five rabid partizan papers, and after 
a residence of four weeks, considered himself 
perfectly acquainted with American character, 
and able to prognosticate coming events with 
unerring correctness. 

“ Sir,” said he, solemnly, “I tremble for the 
perpetuity of your institutions.” 

We emiled: 

“You are incredulous, my friend,” he con- 
tinued ; “but I tell you that a crisis has arrived 
in your political affairs.” 

* You think so?” 

“I beg your pardon,” said he, “holding up a 
finger,” as Leatherstocking did when the prairie 
was on fire; “but to-morrow they will build 
barricades in Boston !” 

We could not help laughing heartily in spite 
of the dictates of politeness; the idea of barri- 
cades being so exquisitely absurd. Our French 
friend went to bed at an early hour, after clean- 
ing his pistols, and expressing a resolve to see 


| the emeute, as he called it, out, and desired to be 


called when the roll-call was beat by our “ Na- 
tional Guard.” He was surprised and disap- 
pointed when he found the day pass off without 
any bloody demonstration, and could scarcely 
believe his eyes when he saw Col. Greene chat- 
ting pleasantly with the editor of the Atlas, for 
he had arranged a duel between these gentlemen 
to come off without fail— no postponement on 
account of the weather 


or tae Ciry.—Our citizens have 
great cause for thankfulness in the continued 
good health. of , Boston. While nearly every 
other large city in the Uliion has. suffered by 
some sort of epidemic, ours has been spared. 
Boyond doubt this is healthiest of in the 
country. 


“Tue Spanien ~The éoulin- 
ued demand for this military novelette, the 
scenes of which are laid in Cuba, has induced us 
to issue a’ fresh edition of it, and we can now 
answer all orders forthe same. It may be found 
at the periodical depots 


PrcroRiaL Been ComPANton, pub- 
lished weekly, in $4.00 annum. We de not 


or trashy 
urposes of on pu 
lic. Dek tho above ioctl wha 
t is, in 
jon. 


Verr coop—A woman out West having 
been convicted of having two husbands, a cotem- 


with p 
afcer the death. of his father, in 1807,he removed 


porary says, she loved not wisely bat two well. 


DEATH OF MR. WEBSTER. 

Hardly had the public mind found repose after 
the departure of one of America’s most gifted 
sons—Henry Clay,—ere a new chord of grief 
struck upon the ear, vibrating from one extremity 
of the Union te the other, bemoaning the death of 
Daniel Webster, the great master spirit of the na- 
tion—one who stood before the world in the glory 
of lofty and commanding intellect, patriotism 
and genius ; a statesman wise and prudent, a 
scholar ripe and thorough, an orator skillful and 
unrivalled, a lawyer shrewd and profound, a di- 
plomatist keen and sagacious. His voice is silent 
in death. His life, so long and brilliant, his ser- 
vices so varied and useful, his triumphs so grand 
and lustrous, will now be matter of history. 


“ Daniel Webster was born at Salisbury, N. H., 
Jan 18th, 1782. He graduated from Dartmouth 
College. in 1801. He entered the law office of 
Hon. Christopher Gore, of Boston, having pre- 
viously given a portion ‘of his time to the study 
of law. In 1805 he was admitted a member 
of the Massachusetts bar. He first pursued his 
rofession at Boscawen, in his native State, but 


to Portsmouth, where, coming in contact with 
that distinguished lawyer, Hon. Jeremiah Mason, 
his mind first developed its wonderful powers. 
In 1812 he was elected a tepresentative in Con- 
gress from New Hampshire.—He was also re- 
elected in 1814. In 1216 he removed to Boston, 
devoting his energies and intellect to the duties 
of his profession. He met with the most bril- 
liant success, and at once became’ the star of the 
bar. In 1820, he was a member of a convention 
to revise the constitution of Massachusetts. In 
the same year he delivered his celebrated “es 
dress at the 200th anniversary of the landin 
Plymouth. Jn 1822, ne was elected from 

ton, a member of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and in 1826, he was elected 
to the Senate of the United States. In Jan., 1830, 
Mr. Webster made his famous constitutional ar- 
gument in the Senate in answer to Gen. Hayne, 
of South Carolina. In 1833, he visited Europe. 
In March, 1841, he entered the Cabinet of Pre- 
sident Harrison as Secretary of State, and con- 
tinued in office during the administration of Mr. 
Tyler until May, 1843. In 1842, he negociated 
at Washington, with Lord Ashburton, the im- 
portant treaty in relation to the north-eastern 
boundary. In 1845, Mr. Webster was again re- 
turned to the Senate of the United States, of 
which he continued a distinguished member “P 
to the time of his — by President Fil 
more to the office of Secretary of State, July 11, 
1850. On the 7th of March, 1850, he made his 
on the Compromise Measures 
—an effort which will Ste remain a proud mon- 
ument to.his patriotis The rture of Mr. 
Webster closes the Sarena career of that trio of 
statesmen who have conferred immortal honor 
on their country—Catnoun, Clay, WEBSTER.” 


memorable s 


In our next Pictorial we shall present some 
sketches relating to this mournful event. 

_ EATING. 

We most firmly believe, that if animals could 
speak, as AUsop and other fabulists make them 
seem to do, they would declare man the most vo- 
racious animal in existence. There isscarcely any 
living thing that flies in the air, swims in the 
sea, or moves on the land, that is not made to 
minister to his appetite. The Esquimaux de- 
vours raw fish; the Tartars eat horse-flesh ; the 
South Sea Islanders are fond of dogs; the Afri- 
cans relish ants and monkeys; the Chinese think 
rats, mice and cats exquisite delicacies; the 
polished Parisian is partial to frogs; the Italians 
regale themselves with a jelly made of vipers; 
the entrails of snipes are eaten with avidity 
among us at game suppers by all true epicures ; 
while the New Zealander’s favorite dish is a 
roasted missionary ! 

Perhaps, if the aforesaid animals were capable 
of discrimination as well as speech, they would 
declare the Yankees the most voracious of a vo- 
racious family. And who that is familiar with 
hotel and steamboat life, would “deny the truth 
of the assertion? What valorous trencher-men 
we are, when, after having been: with difficulty 
kept. back by bolts and bars and an army of 
black waiters, while the supper-table is being set, 
we'dash upon the viands at the first summons of 
the welcome gong or bell! How the oysters, 
and ham, and jellies, and hot rolls, and biscuits 
disappear! What remorseful agonies and inex- 
orable nightmares ensue ! 


Tae “Mametvxe.”—We are gratified to 
know that the readers of the Pictorial are highly 
pleased with this fine story, now running through 
our pages. It is written in a chaste and elegant 
style, and is historically truthful. 


THEatTRicaL.—The new National has opened 
under the most favorable auspices. Mr. Leon- 
ard is a liberal and intelligent manager. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE HEART THAT LOVES TRULY CAN NEVER FORGET. 


BY MARY G. HALPING. 


Had I loved thee for honor, had I loved thee for gold, 
*Neath the storm of misfortune my love had grown cold ; 
Had I loved thee for beauty, had I loved thee for fame, 
I should have forsook thee in sorrow and shame ; 

But I loved not for riches. I loved thee alone, 

And would have shared with thee a cot or a throne. 


They told me in triumph— they tell me e’en now, 
Thou wert false to thy honor, and falee to thy vow ; 
That thou wert unworthy of the heart that I gave, 
Less fickle the zephyr—more stable the wave ; 

But their efforts were vain, we had met! we had met! 
And the heart that loves truly can never forget! 


Think not that the wealthy may purchase for gold, 
The heart’s warm affections—those riches untold ; 
That time, change or distance can alter my love, 
That ab may ken, or @l may move. 


A, 


Remember! remember! by land or by sea, 
Whatever may happen, where’er thou may’st be ; 
Ah! gentle lad, with the eye of blue, 

To the troth of our plighting I am true, I am true. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


TRAVELS IN PALESTINE. 


No. XL 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


THE JORDAN. 

Aw hour and a half of good riding along a sandy plain brought 
us to the pilgrim’s resting-place on the Jordan, opposite to Beth- 
abara, near where the Israelites crossed with their ark, El-Meshra, 


as it is called. 

The Jordan is the saddest disappointment : instead of the clear, 
wide, majestic stream, which the cherished impressions of child- 
hood lead every one to expect, there is nothing but a deep sunken 
mountain-torrent, turbid, winding and impetuous. Its highest 
source is now ascertained by the examination of our own coun- 
trymen to be—not Panias, where travellers have generally been 
carried to see the fountain head of the holiest of streams—but 
Hasbeiya, where it boils up from the bottom of a shallow pool, 
twenty miles above the ancient Cesarea Philippi. This first por- 
tion of the river is the most beautiful, because it courses clearly 
through a well cultivated valley, its banks shaded densely by the 
sycamore and the willow, and innumerable fishes sporting upon 
its crystal bosom. It then begins to fall rapidly through a rocky 
gorge, and, after ten miles of constantly enlarging waters, enters 
“ Lake Hulet,” the ancient Merom. In the spring, when I saw it, 
it was a seven mile pond, but in midsummer, it was a mere marsh 
pastured upon by Arab. flocks, trampled over by wild hogs, and 
hovered around by myriads of birds. From Lake Merom another 
ten miles’ course brings the Jordan to the “Lake of Tiberias,” 
as the sea of Galilee is now very appropriately named from the 
only city remaining on its onee crowded shores. This second ex- 
pansion of the stream over some ancient volcanic bed, takes up 
twelve miles more of the river, and the series of descending rap- 
ids and perpetual windings then commence which carry it through 
two hundred miles in passing over what is actually but sixty 
miles of distance from Tiberias to the Dead Sea. 

A geographical problem had here to be solved by our expedi- 
tion. The sea being a thousand feet below the lake, and no falls 
being believed to exist upon the river, how was it possible to 
make such a descent within only sixty miles? As the banks of 
the river are frequently an impenetrable jungle, and the waters 
too low—except for a month or so in the year—to float a boat of 


any size, and the existence of dangerous passes more than sus- | 


pected, and the character of the people upon the banks unknown 
even to European residents in Syria, it wis a work of some 
bravery, in the face of a British officer’s failure, for American sail- 
ors to attempt. The result is equally creditable to themselves 
and their country: and though not so entirely novel as their dis- 
coveries upon the Dead Sea, sets the matter entirely at rest for 
the future. 

The descent’ from the Lake of Tiberias:was made in a weck’s 
time, by two metal boats, one of copper and one of galvanized 
iron—the only native boat having been purchased at Tiberias, 
and afterwards abandoned on the river. As in one place it took 
the party two days to get twelve miles—as even at the most fa- 
vorable season nothing but metal boats could live through such 
fearful rapids—it is evident that the river can never have been of 
much use as a highway for travel or traffic, and we have no ac- 
count of its ever having been for business or pleasure. Twenty- 
seven considerable descents were numbered by Capt. Lynch, be- 
sides many of less account—enough to explain, in connexion 
with the trebling of the distance by continued changes of course, 
an even greater change of level. 

A Jewish work, by a rabbi, for many years a resident at Jera- 
salem, speaks of “the beautiful arbors” along the banks, making 
fairy-like gardens. This is mere imagination. The Ghor-valley, 
through which the river winds its silent way, is particularly cheer- 
less and forlorn; sometimes for miles, it is trecless and verdure- 
less, shut in by wild and stony cliffs, 6n which the Genius of Des- 
olation: seems to sit crowned. But, commonly a thicket of wil- 
lows, acacias and the “reeds shaken by the wind” fringe the 
stream, and make the passage by land as difficult as to work 
through the canebrakes of the Mississippi. Indeed, my coat was 


literally torn from my back in endeavoring-to get but a few rods 
along the sedgy banks; and, as far as the eye could reach, the 
yellow waters were rushing and winding the same. I never 
bathed in such a perfect millxace. The river leaps frantically, 
like an insane man hastening to throw away his convulsed life. 
Though the eastern pilgrims are accustomed to bind themselves 
together by ropes, as they rush enthusiastically into the cleansing 
stream, many lives are sacrificed every year to the hallowed mem- 
ory of the place of the Saviour’s baptism. It is always cool and 
refreshing ; and the only pity is that those who have once felt the 
purifying effects of the bath, should return contentedly to their 
besetting sin of uncleanness. 

The most opposite opinions of the Jordan may all be true at 
its different seasons. No river varies more. It was twelve feet 
deep and over a hundred feet wide where we bathed ; yet at some 
seasons it was possible to wade across perhaps fifty feet of water. 
Several terraces of land are still observed along the banks, one of 
which seemed to be submerged every rainy season, making prob- 
ably the overflowing mentioned in the Scripture—yet, nothing 
like that to which some other parts of the world are subject. 
From all I could learn, the river may be said to double its width, 
and quadruple its depth from August to April. 

The streams that empty into the Jordan are mostly but winter- 
torrents. Several remains of bridges are found along its course, 
and at least one of Roman structure is yet standing above the 
Lake of Galilee. Leopards, but not lions, are sometimes traced 
along its banks, and numerous fish are still found in its waters. 


From the bank, a rich, cultivated, well-watered plain leads for 
some four miles to the wretchedest of Arab villages, Rihah, which 
pretends to be Jericho, whose mud-covered huts looked so grim 
and filthy, that we preferred the chance of passing the night upon 
the Mount of Olives to the proffered hospitality of the sheik. 
Very probably, this is not the ancient Jericho; and though that 
has no blessed memory with either Christian or Jew, we were 
glad to transfer its position some two miles on, where Bucking- 
ham found a few stone remains near the fountain swectened by 


Elisha. A hundred sickly and indolent wretches harbor in what 
might be an Eden: the famous groves of palms have disappeared. 
One tower yet standing, of Saracenic time, is pointed out as the 
house of Zaccheus ; all the rest are only mud sheds fenced in by 
thorn-bushes. The dispute about the location of the ancient 
“City of Palms” is satisfactorily dispatched by the fact that 
there were several Jerichos, besides the ancient one destroyed by 


Joshua, upon which a curse was felt to rest; and that these were 
not likely to occupy precisely the same ground, because occupied 
for different purposes by changed masters—at one time as a city 
of priests, again as the winter retreat of Herod, again as a Roman 
and afterward a Saracen stronghold. 

Northwest of this loathsome settlement is Quarantana, a lofty 


wall of bare rock, perhaps fifteen hundred feet high, the legen- 


. dary secne of the Saviour’s temptation and of the Baptist’s preach- 


ing. A few monks still tenant its caves during the scason of 
Lent, and live upon such herbs as grow without care. The 
gloom and nakedness of the spot no doubt caused it to be chosen 
by the lovers of tradition for those passages of sacred history. 

A few miles from Jericho, on the only road to Jerusalem, we 
came into the frightful pass where the scene of the “Good Samar- 
itan” has been laid—a spot which every one hastens to pass, as 
its fame is still bad, and the numerous crevices of the rocks, be- 
tween which you are shut in, might conceal a thousand as well 
asasingle man. A traveller, who should drop behind his party, 
would be almost certainly “stripped and wounded,” and left half 
dead from fear, if no more. A few years ago, an English gen- 
tleman lingered a litle—perhaps at the flowing fountain of the 
prophet—and was galloping his swift horse to overtake his friends, 
when suddenly his progress was stopped by a stiff grasp upon his 
neck, and before he could speak he lay flat on the ground. A 
couple of Arabs sprang to the assistance of their comrade, and 
told the gentleman that “his aunt wanted his clothes.” As he 
seemed slow at undressing, they very soon stripped him to the 
skin ; and when he plead stoutly for something to cover his naked- 
ness, they handed back his hat, informing him that “ his aunt had 
no need of that.” If my impression is right, the stupid govern- 
ment suffered the outrage to pass unpunished. 

By riding till late in the evening, we reached tolerable quarters 
in a Bethany cottage ; and early the next morning feasted our- 
selves again with the superb view from the Mount of Olives. We 
were refused admittance at any other gate at Jerusalem than the 
southwest one, though we had to pass the three gates as we made 
the circuit, The ancient Golden Gate is entirely blocked up be- 
cause of a Moslem story, that, when the Christians pass through 
it again, the crescent must sink beneath the cross. 

My purpose was, if so favored as to reach the Holy City, to visit 
either Petra or Palmyra. But the American friends whom I had 
engaged to meet at this season in Jerusalem, were put six weeks 
behind me by being turned back just as they were entering the 
Holy Land across the desert, greatly to their vexation. And, 
there was no person to be heard of desirous of visiting either of 
these remarkable spots: neither was the season favorable ; forty 
or fifty dollars must be paid the Bedouins for the mere permission 
to pass through their territory to Petra; and no such permission 
could have been obtained, nor would it have secured from robbery 
and repulse, in the case of Palmyra. I had suffered, too, from 
exposure, fatigue and want of food. My companion was in haste 
to see his Parisian home again. The labor of Syrian travel, too, 
had proved far greater than I anticipated,.and the rewards infi- 
nitely less. So that 1 found myself obliged to be content with the 
certainty of seeing the magnificent temple at Baalbec, and bask- 
ing in the paradise sweets of Damascus; and for these, and for 
what I had already seen, I did feel deeply grateful. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
AUTOGRAPHS AND AUTOGRAPHY 
OF DISTINGUISHED INDIVIDUALS. 
No. X. 


BY WM. EDWARD KNOWLES. 


A. J. H. Ducane is a spirited and popular writer. His great 
fault is permitting his imagination to ran away with him ; and ‘in 
his extremely unintelligible manuscript, his pen appears to do the 
same thing. Printers do not like such “copy.” Yet Mr. Du- 
ganne has written many fine poems and much good prose. 


adlings bo 


The chirography of Mr. Wet» is very illegible and scratchy. 
Yet he possesses genius of the highest order, and has been con- 
nected with the press for a number of years. The signature is 
better than the majority of his manuscript. 


The Hon. Joun P. Kennepy writes a beautiful manuscript. 
It has much slope and gracefulness, Should he direct his atten- 
tion more to literature, his success as an author would be un- 


bounded. The signature is rather more petite than it commonly is, 


The handwriting of the Rev. J. T. Heaprey is a noble one, 


and evinces a high-born originality. His works are too well 
known to need comment here. His letters are all well written, 
and end as well as they begin. We know of no more promising 
an author than Headley. He bids fair to rank amongst our first 
descriptive writers. The signature is bad in comparison with the 
majority of his manuscript. 


Ol 4 


Cuartes Srracue, of Boston, is a beautiful poet. His 
“ Winged Worshippers ” is unexcelled by any other production, 
of its length, in our language. And the extract from “ Curiosity,” 
‘The Burial at Sea,” is replete with mournful tenderness. 
That he has ceased writing is regretted by every lover of good 
poetry. The signature has much grace, but little force or energy. 
As Mr. Sprague is cashier of the Globe Bank, his autograph dif- 
fers in value ; and when attached to a $1000 note would, of course, 
bring that amount. 


Our readers are familiar with the writings of Geo. Cannino 
HI, as a contributor to the Pictorial, and have long since formed 
a most favorable opinion of him as a writer. His manuscript is 
very uniform, neat and distinct, and is liked by the “ compositor.” 
Mr. Hill sustains no ordinary merit as a poet. 


Of Major Ben: Pertery Poors, our readers are well informed 
by his own finished and very delightful contributions to the Pic- 
torial. His signature is a good sample of his handwriting.» We 
never saw a better or more distinct manuscript—correct and 
legible, and exceedingly picturesque in the body. Like his com- 
position, itis perfect in finish. 


AGE. 

We have a good share of the off hand manliness of the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the presidency represented in his signature 
“above. The general manuscript is strong, bold and business like ; 
such a hand as expresses a firm and decided purpose and charac- 
ter. At present, Frank Prerce stands very prominently before 
the public eye of the world. ' 


Ble 


Parke Gopwin is well known to the literary world as a writer 
of much force and excellence. His style of writing and composi- 
tion are both bold and manly, and the manuscript is distinct and 
correct in detail. We like his chirography, and conceive it to 
bear a strong analogy to his general characteristics. 


| | 
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NAPOLEON THE LITILE. 

“ Louis Bonaparte,” says Victor Hugo, “is a 
man of middle height, cold, pale, slow in his 
movements, having the air of a person not quite 
awake. He has published, as we mentioned be- 
fore, a tolerable treatise on artillery, and is 
thought to be acquainted with the manceuvering 
of cannon. He is a good horseman. He speaks 
drawlingly, with a slight German accent. His 
histrionic abilities were displayed at the Egling- 
ton tournament. He has a thick mustache, cov- 
ering his smile, like that of the Duke d’Artois, 
and a dull eye, like that of Charles IX. Judg- 
ing of him, apart from what he calls his ‘ neces- 
sary acts,’ or ‘his grand acts,’ he is a vulgar, 
common-place personage, puerile, theatrical and 
vain. The persons who are invited to St. Cloud 
in the summer, receive with the invitation an or- 
der to bring a morning toilette and an evening 
toilette. He loves finery, trinketry, feathers, em- 
broidery, spangles, grand words and grand titles 
—the sounding, the glittering, all the glassware 
of power. In his quality of cousin to the battle 
of Austerlitz, he dresses himself up as a general.” 


DOMESTIC ELOQUENCE, 

Mr. Pitt was a remarkably shy man. He was 
on terms of the greatest intimacy with Lord Cam- 
den, and at his house on a morning visit : 

* Pitt,” his lordship, ‘‘ my children have 
heard so much about you that they are extreme- 
ly anxious to have a glimpse at the great man. 
They are just now at dinner inthe next room ; 
you will oblige me by going in with me for a 
moment.” 


“0, pray don’t ask me; what on earth could 


I say to them?” 

“Give them, at least, the pleasure of seeing 
you.” F 

And half led, half pushed into the room, the 
prime minister approached the little group, look- 
ed from their father to them, from them to their 
father, remained for several minutes twirling his 
hat, without finding a single sentence at his dis- 
posal, and departed. So much for the domestic 


eloquence of an orator. 


MODEL TELEGRAPH LINE. 

A line of electric telegraph has just been 
established in France which may be regarded as a 
model telegraph. It extends from Puris to Bor- 
deaux. The wires, ten in number, go the whole 
distance under ground. They are five inches 
apart, and form a hollow square. To guard 
against humidity, they are supported upon wood- 
en blocks, with the necessary isolation, and en- 
cased in a coating of gutta percha and lead. An 
ingenious contrivance enables the guardians to 
detect at once the exact spot where any flaw or 
break has occurred, without digging up any por- 
tion of the trench. 


» 


SeRveD HIM RIGHT.—Stephen Chenault was 
convicted and fined $1000 at ‘the last term of 
Limestone Circuit Court, Ala., for whipping his 
wife. He is at present in prison, and unless he 
“forks over,” which there is no possibility of his 
doing, is likely to remain there for some time to 
come. 


» 


Constitution or Inpiaya.—By the new 
Constitution of the State of Indiana, all foreign- 
ers who have been in the United States for twelve 
months, and have resided in that State for six 
months, are entitled to vote for all offices, from 
President downwards. 

Igatian Banpirti.—The days of Fra Dia- 
volo appears to be returning in Italy. A dili- 
gence full of travellers, and conveying govern- 
ment funds, was recently stopped on the road 
between Rome and Civitta Vecchia, by an armed 
and masked band, and robbed. , 


Sent Back.—Twenty-three paupers, cent to 
Boston at the public expense, have just been re- 
turned on the same principle, the authorities of 
Ircland being obliged to pay their passage both 
ways, This is as it should be. 


+ 


Tue 1x Sours Amertca.—The Bue- 
nos Ayrean Government has recently decreed 
that in the course of instruction pursued in the 
public schools in that country, the Word of God 
shall be included. 


» 


Exports or Specre.—The exports of specie 
from New York for the first nine months of the 
present year, will amount to about $21,000,000 
—hbeing $10,000,000 less than for the same 
period last year. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


Winter has already commenced in good ear- 
nest in Canada. 

A boy aged 17 years, is on trial, in Providence, 
for murder. 

The Japan Expedition, it is said, will rendez- 
vous at Annapolis, 


The Jewish Synagogue in Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia, was dedicated Sept. 4th. 

By the fire at Ansonia, Ct., 200 hands were 
thrown out of employment. 

The English language is spoken by seventy- 
five millions of people. 

Carpet patterns are being worn in pantaloons, 
by the bucks of New York. 


Why is the Dead Sea so called? Because no 
living creature can be found in it. 

Madame Sontag is the mother of eight chil- 
dren, and one of them a married lady. 

The Potomac Savings Bank, at Washington, 
has suspended payments for the present. 

A woman, named Winn, died at St. Louis on 
the 3d ult., from an application of chloroform. 


The expenses of the New York city almshouse 
for the month of August last, amounted to nearly 
$49,000. 

The late Bishop Hedding bequeathed his valu- 
able library to the Biblical Institute at Concord, 
New Hampshire. 


A boy in New York, who picked up $400 in 
the street, and returned it to the owner, was re- 
warded by being told to clear out. 

Should the Chinese emigration to California 
continue, it may not be long before we shall see 
a Chinaman in Congress. 

Col. C. M. Payne, U. S. A.,has been appoint- 
ed to the command of the fortification in the har- 
bor of New York. 


The Secretary of the Treasury has received an 
anonymous letter coutaining $100, with request 
to place it in the U. 8. Treasury. 

The money recently stolen from the Mount 
Vernon Bank, in Foster, R. I., amounting to 
$10,240, has all been recovered. 

A lightning rod peddler has been doing the 
people at Germantown, Pennsylvania, with light- 
ning rods furnished with pewter points. 


Peter Moore’s house, in Wardsboro, Vt., was 
burnt on Wednesday week, and six of his chil- 
dren perished in the flames! 

The Duke of Wellington was the 19th in direct 
descent from King Edward I, 23d from Alfred, 
and 25th from William the Conqueror. 

It is said that $800,000, besides clothing and 
provisions, will be distributed this fall and winter 
among the Sioux Indians of Minnesota. 


The Boston Transcript states that Mr. Ban- 
croft has the fifth volume ‘of the history of the 
United States in the hands of stereotypers. 

Men are fined in Boston for using profane 
language in public. Right! They should be 
fined for such a habit at any time, and in any 
place. 


Arkansas, in 1849, exported 46,733 bags cot- 
ton, 44,890 in 1850, 62,973 in 1851, and 85,450 
in 1852—thus nearly doubling herself in four 
years. 

Accidents from burning fluid are now of so 
frequent occurrence, that we cease to chronicle 
them. They are noticed in pretty much every 
paper we open. 

Among the convicts in Massachusetts State 
Prison are several who are under sentence for 
life. The last received is Thomas Davis, the 
murderer of his sister. 


The frigate Columbia is nearly ready for sea, 
at Portsmouth, Va. Workmen are busy on her, 
and as thick as bees. It is not yet known where 
she will be ordered. 

At Worcester, Mass., in the rooms of the An- 
tiquarian Society, there is a copy of the Bible, 

rinted in Venice in 1447, being forty-five years 
fore the discovery of America. 


Cortez, in a letter to Charles V, in illustration 
of the advanced state of society among the Indi- 
ans of Mexico, says that “they begged in the 
streets like civilized people.” 

The late c:nsus gives the crop of Alabama at 
564,429 bales, of 400 pounds. Georgia stands 
next, with a crop of 496,091 bales, and Missis- 
sippi next, with a crop of 484,293 bales. 

A Mr. Mowry, of Auburn, has issued afcard, 
in which he states he has invented an arrange- 
ment, by which the elasticity of compressed air 
can be used to propel carriages on railroads. 

Mr. Vanderbilt, it is said, has offered to sell 
out his whole interest in the steamers on the Ni- 
caragua route for $1.100,000, and that a party of 
capitalists have undertaken to make the purchase. 


A congress of German short-hand writers has 
just been held at Munich. M. Baumagartner, 
of Vienna, explained his system of taking down 
in writing, instantaneously, the notes of any 
musical piece played. 

At the last monthly meeting of the American 
Bible Society, it was stated that the number of 
Bibles and Testaments issued the past month 
‘was 83,304—a greater number than was ever be- 
fore issued in the same time. 

The hotel keepers of Niagara, who generally 
close in September, resolved to prolong the sea- 
son to the end of October, in consequence of the 
increased trade arising from the facilities afforded 


by the Rochester, Lockport, and Niagara rail- 


Foreign Miscellany. 


Sir Thomas Mitchell, of Australia, has brought 
out a new mode of propulsion for steamers. It 
is called the Bomerang propeller. 

A report by Lord Shaftsbury is published, re- 
garding Bethlehem Hospital for the insane, and 
discloses borrible treatment of the inmates. 


The Queen and court are still in the High- 
lands of Scotland, where, also, Lord Hardinge, 
the new commander-in-chief, is in attendance. 

Mr. D. D. Howard, late of the Irving House, 
New York, is about to establish a hotel on a 
large and magnificent scale in London. 

The London papers are rabid against Capt. 
Jewett’s expedition to the Lobos Islands, seeing 
in it a deep-laid scheme for the annexation of 
Peru 


Mr. Mackintosh, the India rubber patentee, 
advertises a paint of Nucons Catchuck for ship’s 
bottoms, which by lessening resistance increases 
the speed two knots an hour. — 

It is a singular fact that the Duke of Welling- 
ton never visited Scotland. He is said to have 
entertained a superstition that a visit to that 
country would be fatal to him. 


It is confidently stated in circles likely to be 
well informed on the subject, that the funeral of 
the late Duke of Wellington will take place on 
Saturday, the 13th of November. 

Field-Marshal Radetzky is about to retire from 
active service to his villa at Kayback. It is said 
that the death of the Duke of Wellington has 
impressed him unpleasantly with the fact that, 
occasionally, even Field Marshals die. 

Mount tna is still in flames, and the vine- 
—_ of Milo, in the neighborhood of Catania, 

ave all been devoured by the burning lava. 
The crater of the volcano seems a mammoth 
light- house, illuminated with a tower of gas. 


A Swedish yacht called the “ Svriege,” has 
arrived at Portsmouth, England, and it is said 
is to enter the lists against the yacht America. 
She is said to be built peony on the lines of the 
America, and rigged afcer the same fashion. 

A petition has been presented for a royal 
charter to establish a direct communication by 
means of steamers from the east and west coast 
of England to Canada and the United States. 
London will probably be the eastern port and 
Liverpool the western. 


According to the Breslau Gazette, General 
Haynau has been summoned to Vienna, by order 
of the emperor, his majesty considering that the 
demonstrations which his presence has excited 
in certain places are calculated to compromise 
the honor of the Austrian uniform. 


Sands of Gold. 


.--- He declares himself guilty, who justifies 
himself before accusation. 

.... Praying will make us leave off sinning, 
or sinning will make us leave off praying. 

.... We are esteemed for excellence in trifles 
at the expense of more valuable accomplishments. 


.... Wholesome sentiment is rain—which 
makes the fields of daily life fresh and odorous. 

.... Many an event in life, when viewed in 
the future, looks impossible. 

*-++ Some men seem most severe when they 
are in reality most affected, as snow turns to ice 
when on the point of melting. 

.... Abundance is a trouble, want, a misery, 
honor, a burden, and advancement, dangerous, 
but competency, happiness. 


..-. Flatterers only lift a man up, as it is said 
pe - does the tortoise—to get something by 

e fall. 

.--. Man wastes his mornings in anticipating 
his afternoons, and he wastes his afternoons in 
regretting his mornings. 

.... There may be more water in a flowing 
stream only four feet deep, and containing more 
force and more health, than in a sullen pool 
thirty yards to the bottom. 


.... Love is a compound feeling, and is fed 
with the grossest food; but friendship is a pas- 
sion which must exist on a moral or intellectual 
diet. Though love is more fiery and ardent, it 
is also more fickle and uncertain. 


 .... Most precepts of parents and teachers 
are lost sight of at the very time when it is im- 
portant to observe them—as the label “ shut the 
door ” is invisible when the door is opened wid- 
est, and thrown back against the wall. 


.++. Politeness is the spontaneous movement 
of a good heart and an observing mind. Benev- 
olence will teach us temperance towards the 
feelings of others, and habits of observation will 
enable us to judge promptly and easily what 
those feelings are. 

.... The mixture of one error with much 
truth adulterates the whole—as the chalice of 
pure liquid is rendered dangerous by the infusion 
of a drop of poison. We should, therefore, be- 
ware of all error, however slight and inconsid- 
erable it may appear. One error may soon lead 
to a hundred, ay, to a thousand. 

+++ Choose ever the plainest road ; it always 

wers best. For the same reason choose ever 
to do and try what is the most just, and the 
most direct. This conduct will save a thousand 
blushes, and a thousand struggles, and will de- 
liver you from secret torments which are the 
never failing attendants of dissimulation. 


Joker's Budget. 


What is the worst kind of fare for a man to 
live on? Warfare. 

Why is a newspaper like an army? Because 
it has leaders, columns and. reviews. 

“Julus,am you conwalesééit dis mornin’ 
“No, I was conwalescent yesterday, but I took 
medicine last night, and worked if of” 

A New York alderman was applied fo the 
other day to suppress the cattle nuisance, bat he 
replied that he did not care a toss up about it. 

Why is a thozght like the sea? Because it’s 
a notion. Why is a whirlpool like a donkey? 
Because it’s an eddy. 

“ Aint it wicked to rob a hen roost, Jim?” 
“ That’s a great moral question, Sam; we have 
not time to argue it—hand down another pullet.”’ 

““T am glad this coffee don’t owe me amy- 
thing,” said an accountant at his hreakfast. 
“ Why so ?” inquired his wife. ‘‘’Cause I don’t 
believe it world ever settle,”’ he replied. 

“ Nonchalant ” means that peculiarly indiffer- 
ent look which is puton by men “ who never pay 
when dunned for money.” It should be written 
non shell out. 


It is surprising to an American visiting Eng- 
land, that in certain portions of the island they 
speak the American language almost equal to a 
native. 

The Toledo Blade tells the story of a chap on 
their road, who, apprehending a collision of the 
cars, put his life-preserver on, blew it up, and, 
leaning his back against the side of the car, re- 
signed himself to his fate! 

A recent traveller stopped at a cabaret in 
France, where the host had two sorts of wine, 
which he called “‘ first table ” and ‘“‘ common ta- 
ble.” “TI tried them both,” says our traveller, 
and found them lamentable.” . 


“Poppy, I know why some pistols are called 
horse pistols.” 

“Why, my son?” 

** Because they kick so.” 

“Mary, put that boy to bed; he’s getting so 
sharp he’ll cut somebody yet, see if he don’t. 


VOLUMES Ist & 24d. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 


We have volumes Ist and 2d of the Picronta, Drawira 
Room Companion elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges 
and back, and illumined sides, forming a superb and mo: t 
attractive parlor ornament in the shape of a book of 


Betweer Foir and Five Hundred Pages, 
AND CONTAINING NEARLY 


ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the wor!d ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Ci apd 
beautiful Villages ; of Pageants at home and ab ; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting and instructive subjects; with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX 


of great beauty and artistic excellence, and forming a veiy 
brilliant frontispiece to the volnme. 
Besides the many illustrations, it embraces in its pages 
a vast umount of original Tales, Sketches, Poems and Nov- 
elettes, from the best of American authors, with a current 
News Record of the times; altogether forming an exceed- 
ingly novel and elegant volume, for future reference and 
resent enjoyment, both in regard to reading matter and 
lustrations. 
For sale at by our 
nts, and at @ Period throughout 
bor Three Dollars per 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 
AN ELEGANT, MOKAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 

poetic gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 

this paper, and at a very great cost. In polities, and on 

all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral.. Nothing of 

an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns ; 
ore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Fiac is now the 
leading weekly paper in the United States, and its lite 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be ~aenenel 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, 
#0 condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 
An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 
and every department is under the most finished and per- 
fect system that experience can suggest, or money produce. 
Lacking neither the means nor the will, we can lay before 
our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


OBIGINAL PAPER, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
other weekly paper in the Union. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


16 20 00 


One copy of the Fiac or ovr Unioy, and one copy of the 
PicrortaL Daawing-Koom Companion, one year, for $5 00. 

(>> Invariably in advance. 

Subscribers or postmasters are req 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

(> AR orders should be addressed, post PAID, to the 
PUBLISHER oF THS FLaG or oun UNION. 

*,* The Fuaa can be obtarned at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United States, and of newspaper carners, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy, 


nted to act as agents, 


PF. G@LEASON, 
PuBLisHer AND Proprietor, Bostox, Masg- 
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RIDING SCHOOL. mre, should lend its inflaen- 

Herewith we present tial voice to impress 

correct representation u the public mind 

the new, large, cen- the benefits to be derived 

tral_ and commodious from the practice of 
Ridi Of», RK. horsemanship ; for by it 
Disbrow Co., one | disease and death are 
the most@bly cond despoiled of their bane- 
and popiler, equestrian ful power and many of 

tates, amd excelled is e , mature 
in aided in the ¢ conquest of 
ti accommo- a thousand maladies in- 
dations, or the skill and 1} t cident to an inactive 
system by which the art system, and to the sed- 
of horsemanship is entary life led by resi- 
taught. On the Ist of dents of a city ; 
March, 1851, Mr. Dis- and strength are given 
brow purciifised the Ma- to the frame, and in 
son St. Riding School, their train follow beauty 
the oldest in the city, and grace, symmetrical 
but finding it insufficient and hardy development 
for his purposes, he of limb and form—and 
opened the new riding happi freedom 
academy in Gibbon’s from disease involves 
Court, 415 Washington freedom from morbid 
street, near Boylston gloom—the blood, pu- 
street, under the tithe of rified and aroused, aug- 
Disbrow & Co.’s Riding ments the animal spirits 


School. The Ring, the 
snagn feature of the 
School, is 186 feet in 
eircumference, and 
throtghout » its 
area, whith 
fect cipele, is unebstruct- 
ed by post or pillar of 
any sort. Overlooking 
this grand sphere of ac- 
ademic horsemanship 
are a large number of 
windows, opening from 
the drawing and dress- 
ing rooms of the ladies 
and gentlemen below, 
and two commodious and tastefully appointed 
galleries for spectators, above. From the ceil- 
ing, some 22 feet above the Ring, depends a 
chandelier large enough to furnish a brilliant 
illumination in the evening, for the whole circle. 
The whole establishment, inclusive of the gal- 
leries, dressing rooms and other apartments, is 
lighted by gas, and thoroughly warmed and ven- 
tilated. Doors open directly upon the ring, 
both from the dressing rooms of the ladies and 
of the gentlemen. Doors likewise open from 
the stable in the rear, a model establishment, 
neatly and systematically arranged, and contain- 
ing thirty-five stalls. Here are to be seen a rare 
stud of horses, all kept in the best possible trim, 
and cared for by faithful, experienced and well- 
bred hostlers. There is probably no equestrian 
school in this country so distinguished for the 


excellence and i of its regulations, as 
this. A card of address is requested of all, pre- 
vious to tuition, and by thus obtaining the names 
and residences of applicants, the respectability 
of the pupils is rendered beyond a doubt. Among 
the other salutary regulations, tending to the 
harmony and regularity of the school, are the 


following: all lessons or rides are paid for be- ° 


fore commencement; three months are allowed 
for a course of lessons; each lesson or ride is 
limited to one hour; each lesson on the road to 
one hour and a half; gentlemen are not admit- 
ted during the hours appropriated to the ladies ; 
ladies’ and gentlemen’s saddle horses are let for 
the week ; the owners of all saddle horses board- 
ed at the establishment, have the privilege of 
riding them in the school, without extra charge ; 
private parties can be accommodated on Monday, 
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Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday evenings, 


on application to the teacher, on which occasion 
no spectators will be i save the friends 
of the party; and en Tuesday and Friday even- 
ings, from 7 till 9 P. M., equestrian tuition and 
exercise rides are given to gentlemen only. Be- 
sides this, the stable is well supplied with safe 
and oe horses, both for the road and riding 
school. ‘The Riding School of Disbrow & Co. 


is open — for ladies from 9 A. M. till 1 P.M., . 


and 3to5 P.M. Wednesdays and 
from 9 A. M.to5 P.M. For gentlemen, daily, 
from 6 to 9 A. M., 2to 3, and 5 to7 P. M.; 
and on Wednesdays and Saturdays, frofn 6 to 9 
A. M.,and5to7 P.M. It is to be lamented 
that the advantages of so useful a sanitary agent 
as equestrian exercises, should not be more gen- 
erally understood than they are. The press 


might be agived from liv- 
ing deaths and untimely 
graves, from mountains 
of pills and seas of 
tions, from doctors’ bills 
and chambers of sick- 
ness, from pains of body 
and gloom of mind,were 
they to pay proper at- 
tention to the art of horsemanship. ousands 
and tens of thousands, male and female, are 
compelled to lead such ree lives in the city, 
that existence to them is robbed of half its joy. 
The cheering and inspiring enthusiasm belong- 
ing to perfect health, and which is such a chief 
and invaluable charm of life in childhood, caa 
only be imparted to such, by a constant course 
of physical exercise—and of ail exercises we re- 
gard that of obvious most 
speedily and thoroughly beneficial. ies and 
gentlemen! You who are ambitious of all the 
and accomplishments of a liberal educa- 
, we com: u to the knowledge and 
ice so ogee healthful 
preserver of health, the perpetuator ity, 
and the constant futnisher of a recreation than 
which none is more exhaustless and sweet. 
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